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A TRIBUTE 


ROBERT IRWIN REES, through his outstanding personality, his rare 
qualities of leadership, his military exactness, his keen interest in and 
perception of opportunities for youth, and through his unfailing ability 
and willingness to aid his fellow men in every possible manner, was one of 
those to whom each and every one of his associates could look with highest 
regard and appreciation for wise counsel and assistance. Particularly 
was this true with respect to his association, during a period of almost 
four years, with the National Occupational Conference. It was he who 
led the way in the launching of the Conference and it was he who subse- 
quently steered a true course over uncharted seas as Chairman of its 
Executive Committee. Genial, kindly, loyal—his thoughtfulness, training, 
and ability were devoted without stint to nationwide advancement of this 


and the many other activities in which he was engaged. 


The National Occupational Conference, through its Executive Com- 
mittee, met this eighth day of December, nineteen hundred and thirty-six, 
does hereby express its deep sorrow in the loss of the faithful friend and 
associate whose inspiring leadership meant so much to the maintenance 
and advancement of its objectives. His untimely passing, on the twenty- 
third day of November, terminated a splendid record of unselfish service 
to mankind which long will serve as a constant inspiration to his colleaques 
in carrying forward the program which he so ably initiated and in which 


he was so vitally interested. 


J. WALTER DIETZ, 
Acting Chairman 


EDWIN A. LEE, 
e Director 
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Whither Vocational Education? 


DAVID SNEDDEN 


Occupations for De- 
cember contained a summary of new 
recommendations for vocational educa- 
tion, prepared by the Committee on Ori- 
entation of the National Education Asso- 
ciation’s Department of Secondary School 
Principals. Since this summary was pre- 
pared by the Department's Committee on 
Planning we must take it as authoritative. 

In a broad sense, many laymen and 
some professional educators have desired 
for centuries’that schools 
should provide instruc- 
tion and training which 
should help young per- 


@ Turn to page 203 in the De- 
cember, 1936 issue of Occupa- 
tions and read again 


last two decades of the nineteenth century. 

But the really serious nation-wide at- 
tempt to expand further and democratize 
the American system of free public schools 
by the general inclusion of so-called vo- 
cational courses in existing schools, or the 
provision of separate schools for various 
industrial and agricultural vocations, dates 
from 1906. Then it was that an influential 
body of laymen and educators formed the 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education. 

Notwithstanding 
much substantial sup- 
port from progressive 


"New ! 
superintendents, the 


sons towards greater 
competency for their 
adult vocations. And 
at the highest levels, our 
century-old vocational 
schools for the profes- 
sions have been one re- 
sponse to that desire— 
as have been, too, sup- 
posedly, the various of- 


Recommendations for V ocational 
Education,” prepared from the 
report of a National Education 
Association Committee. Then 
read this critical analysis by Dr. 
Snedden, and the accompanying 
reply by Dr. Briggs, on page 
394. Additional comments will 
be welcomed by the Editors! 


campaigns and propo- 
sals of the National So- 
ciety were viewed with 
some suspicion and 
grave doubts by the 
large majority of secon- 
dary school educators, 
The major preoccupa- 
tions of these were 


clearly with an intellectual and social élite 
of students, few of whom would ever 
enter the “dirty trades” or other hand- 


ferings of commercial, manual arts, and 
home economics courses which found their 
way into American publicschools during the 
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working vocations of the artisan. 

In view of the educational thinking 
done, and the experiments undertaken 
since 1906, the present recommendations 
of the N.E.A.’s Committee have a cer- 
tain historical interest, even if, as will 
be suggested later, their recommendations 
now have little timeliness or significance 
for the changed economic conditions of 
post-depression employment. 

The N.E.A. Committee has, quite 
properly, been devoting its efforts to the 
examination and tentative solution of cur- 
rent “issues” in secondary education. But 
its formulation of Issue V, as stated in 
the summary prepared for OCCUPATIONS, 
is ambiguous. Does “secondary educa- 
tion” include every type and all types of 
school-given education to youths and 
adults which properly follows elemen- 
tary schooling, but that is of less than 
college level? Or does it include only the 
kinds and degrees of education which can 
be provided effectively by American high 
schools with their locally derived student 
bodies, nearly all of whom are expected to 
be under eighteen years of age? 

If the former, then it would be hard 
to find anywhere in the United States a 
well-informed educator who disbelieves 
in the provision, at public expense, of 
at least several kinds of vocational train- 
ing—for example those for the steno- 
graphic, typing, and the homemaking vo- 
cations. 

If, however, “secondary education’’ is 
conceived as bounded largely by the age 
levels 12 to 18 or 14 to 18, and by adap- 
tations to locally derived student bodies, 
then the committee in its debates has been 
beating an entirély dead academic horse. 

For it should be apparent to any realis- 
tic observer of the conditions under 
which fully ninety percent of all Ameri- 
can workers now enter upon vocations 


which are other than purely unskilled 
and temporary work, that it is no longer 
practicable, even if it were desirable, t 
begin genuine education for such voca- 
tions under eighteen or, more often, 
twenty years of age. The really vocational 
training of men and women for the pro- 
fessions now generally begins only after 
adulthood has been reached; and does any 
critical observer now seriously believe 
that honest and efficient training for the 
vocations of barber, truck driver, seaman, 
locomotive engineer, policeman, Detroit 
workman on automobiles, coal miner, oil 
well operator, or any other of a thousand 
vocations which a realistic thinker could 
name, can be commenced profitably 
within the years of adolescence? 


LOCALLY OPERATED SCHOOLS 


But an even greater fallacy underlies 
all current wishful thinking about the pos- 
sibilities of locally operated so-called vo- 
cational schools—meaning by locally 
operated, near to the parental homes of 
the students. How many schools of bar- 
bering, or bus driving, or craft tailoring, 
or job printing would New Jersey re- 
quire if all the vocational preparation for 
full-competency entrance upon such vo- 
cations were given over completely to 
specialized schools as it is now in schools 
of dentistry, veterinary surgery, pharmacy, 
electrical engineering, and airplane pilot- 
ing? 

What all of us have long failed to 
realize is that in the usual American high 
school any given thousand of pupils 14 
to 18 years of age eventually will find 
their respective ways into, not three or 
even ten distinctive vocations, but rather 
several hundred. Imagine a very demo- 
cratic high school, attended by nearly all 
the children of nearly all the families of 
even a fairly large city, seeking to pro- 
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vide genuine, “full-competency” pro- 
grams of training for, respectively, the 
three or five of its each year’s class who 
are likely to become automobile repair 
mechanics; the one girl who will become 
a newspaper reporter; the three boys who 
probably will work their way up in the 
grocery business; the one who will be- 
come an apple-grower; and the others 
who later will disperse into several hun- 
dred other vocations! 

There can be only three explanations 
of our fatuous disregard of these realities 
years ago: we were thinking of children, 
not neat-adult youths, as potential learn- 
ers in vocational schools—children 14 to 
17 years of age; we were seduced by the 
visions of vocational schools under philan- 
thropic auspices as already established in 
some of the larger cities; and we were 
even more deluded by purely romantic 
notions of “general vocational educa- 
tion.” 

We should have taken example from 
the professional vocational schools. How 
many medical colleges do even our more 
populous states provide? When a young 
man from a rural village wishes to pre- 
pare to be a chemical engineer, does he 
expect to find a chemical engineering 
school within walking distance? Once a 
large proportion of even our medium- 
sized cities maintained alleged teacher 
training schools; would any serious edu- 
cator defend that condition now? 


COMPLETENESS OF TRAINING 

There are, certainly, many very per- 
plexing and serious issues still to be en- 
countered by realistic thinkers about, and 
planners for, efficient programs of train- 
ing for most vocations—but questions as 
whether or no any substantial amounts of 
such training can be provided profitably 
by community high schools no longer 
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are to be found among such issues. 

Perhaps the most vital issue—in its 
larger social as well as narrowly adminis- 
trative implications—is that involving the 
completeness or adequacy of the voca- 
tional training that is planned. How far 
should this be directly related to and 
conditioned by the going requirements of 
the world’s work in any specialized voca- 
tion as that is now operated? 

After many years, several kinds of pro- 
fessional vocational schools have so 
evolved their standards that their gradu- 
ates are approved for what in this paper 
is called “full-competency” entrance upon 
their respective vocations—e.g. vocations 
of law, medicine, optometry, religious 
ministry, civil engineering, aviation pilot- 
ing, licensed ship's engineer, navigator, 
elementary school teaching, sick-bed nurs- 
ing, and the like. For these no supervised 
apprenticeship is expected after the school 
has done its work. 

But is there now a public industrial 
or agricultural school in the United States 
which even plans to provide and, for a 
diploma, require, full competency train- 
ing for any one of the thousand distinc- 
tive vocations in these fields? And do our 
thousands of commercial departments in 
high schools even pretend to provide full- 
competency training for any recognized 
vocation except that of the stenographer- 
typist? Do they not generally allege that 
their function is to teach “the principles” 
of the vocation—"“the principles,”” a term 
of romantic illusion for school men! 


SMITH-HUGHES SHORTCOMINGS 


The promoters of so-called Smith- 
Hughes programs of industrial education 
made a sad mistake when in the zeal of 
their early years they developed their first 
curricula for certain vocations which had 
already a long history of apprenticeship 
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and, in close connection, a long history 
of trade union organization—such, for 
example, as the printing, the building, 
and the electrical trades. Quite naturally 
the master workmen in these vocations 
were unwilling to have schools provide 
full-competency training for those voca- 
tions where controls of apprenticeship 
preparations and restrictions still seemed 
practicable. What these master workmen 
and, even more, their union officers, wel- 
comed, was the provision by special 
schools, or departments of high schools 
even, to provide the technical instruc- 
tions, the bookish and laboratory train- 
ings, which neither employees nor em- 
ployers could well give. So we have had 
the moving spectacle of city-supported 
schools of so-called printing where the 
graduates of two- or three-year courses 
were generously allowed a_half-year’s 
credit on their required five years of ap- 
prenticeship in the vocations which make 
up today’s industry of printing! 

If only the promoters of Smith-Hughes 
industrial schools had had the insight and 
the courage to develop full competency 
programs of vocational training for some 
few of those hundreds of modern voca- 
tions which had no history of apprentice- 
ship and no traditions of union restric- 
tions—the automobile repair or the min- 
ing vocations, for example! But in spite 
of the vaulting ambitions of some edu- 
cators now “to reconstruct the social 
order,” too many members of our 
profession as a class have not enough in- 
ventiveness and insufficient ability to 
overcome the obstacles certain to be en- 
countered by any pioneers in deviating 
from long-established customs. 

Consider some of the specific recom- 
mendations of the N.E.A. committee: 

Vocational education, yes: but it ‘must 
be treated not as an isolated problem;” 
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“it must have a broad, general base’ 
(what charming words!—as though edv. 
cators had ever realistically implemented 
a “broad, general base’’); it ‘‘must not be 
{determined } by caprice of economic for. 
tune” (whatever that may mean); it “must 
create a picture of a better social and eco- 
nomic order” (what have the social stud- 
ies been doing from the kindergarten 
through the early years of the high schoo! 
all this time?); and it must “give con- 
sideration to intelligent consumption.” 
The foregoing seem to be imputed 
largely to one contributor to the work 
of the Committee—a distinguished leader 
who, however, seems to have had little 
first-hand acquaintance with the prob- 
lems of publicly supported education. 


VISIONARY 


But, from the standpoint of the pres- 
ent reviewer, some of the affirmations 
and negations ascribed to the Committee 
on Orientation directly seem still less 
realistic and even visionary. 

An adequate program of vocational 
education {forming} an integral part of 
the secondary period of school, yes: But 
“the attention of students should be di- 
rected continually to the social function 
of their fields of service’; “the individ- 
ualistic, competitive ideal of ‘success’ 
should be questioned and, if possible, 
eliminated”’; the student’s vocational study 
“should include the fundamental prob- 
lems of the ‘whole field of service in 
which he plans to engage” (O, flower in 
the crannied wall!); “training in skills 
and information should not be allowed 
to overshadow the larger responsibili- 
ties of vocational education’’; “even in 
very small schools something may be done 
to recognize, encourage, promote, and 
utilize the vocational interests of pupils’ 
—presumably by the teacher of English 
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or physical education?; and, “vocational 
education [should be recognized} as a 
magnificent instrument for reaching the 
social objectives of the best of the con- 
ventional schoo! subjects’! 

All of which strongly suggests that lit- 
tle progress can be made toward laying 
foundations for realistic and genuinely 
functional programs of vocational educa- 
tion adapted to a majority of the more 
than three thousand unlike vocations 
through which the economically produc- 
tive work of the United States is now be- 
ing done, so long as we rely largely on 
processes of almost purely deductive phi- 
losophizing—as necessarily seems to be 
the basis of most of the theorizing and 
“surveying” of college professors and 
other intellectuals in the field of educa- 
tional theory. 

The critical reader of the present paper 
will have noticed that the term “genuine 
vocational education” has been used sev- 
eral times. This emphasis is due to the 
conviction of the writer that most forms 
of alleged vocational education below the 
level of the professions heretofore of- 
fered in our public schools have been, in 
fact, spurious—and that includes not a 
few of the offerings made, with good in- 
tentions, to children 14 to 16 years of 
age in schools or departments under the 
auspices of the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Several years ago President Butler ap- 
plied the term ‘sham vocational educa- 
tion” to a large proportion of the offer- 
ings on which public money then was be- 
ing expended. In spite of the praise- 
worthy intentions of promoters of the 
many kinds of industrial arts courses, 
home economics curricula, agricultural 
studies, technical high schools, and com- 
mercial departments, President Butler's 
characterization was deserved. Many of 
the foregoing offerings, indeed, uninten- 
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tionally proved to be additions to general 
education, at least no less good than the 
more traditionalistic studies theretofore 
generally offered. 

But as contributions to honest and ef- 
ficient specialized vocational competen- 
cies—they were relatively no better than 
were most of the medicines used by both 
grandmothers and doctors in the seven- 
teenth century! 


DEVELOPMENT AHEAD 

In theory, at least, the decks are now 
fairly well cleared for the development 
of really functional programs of voca- 
tional education wherever American legis- 
lators can be persuaded to authorize the 
needed administrative mechanisms and 
support. 

Suppose California were ready to have 
thoroughgoing training of automobile 
repair mechanics, or of grape-growers, or 
of truck drivers, or of homemakers 
through publicly supported schools. For 
the first of these vocations the entire state 
might need four schools; for the second, 
two; for the third, one; and for the 
fourth, ten. No person should be ad- 
mitted under nineteen years of age; travel- 
ling and boarding expenses should be 
paid from public funds; courses should be 
intensive and nearly all training in skills 
done on strictly commercial product work, 
either provided by the school as now in 
the cases of schools of medicine or nurs- 
ing, or in coordination with external pro- 
ducing agencies as now in the case of 
many teacher-training institutions. 

But, in the construction of curricula, in 
provision of admission requirements and 
length of courses, and even in the con- 
duct of idealized ‘related social courses,” 
few if any “general principles’’ will prove 
valid. Full-competency schools for bar- 
bers will require one set of conditions; 
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full-competency schools for range sheep 
husbandry, a very different set; and full- 
competency schools for prospective shoe- 
sellers a still different set. 

But the broad way lies open to those 
who earnestly care to study it. A genera- 
tion or two ago some far-sighted men 
could not help but see that America’s 
lavish uses were rapidly depleting our re- 
sources of wild game and lumber, once 
supposed inexhaustible. In our day care- 
ful observers are forced to believe that 
even our vast extent of square miles of 
land is overlaid by only a few inches of 
soil, the fertile elements of which only 
too easily can be washed into the oceans 
and river bottoms if cultivation is heed- 
less. And so thousands of us are now 
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talking of and planning for conservations 
—conservation of our game, of our 
forests, of our oil and gas, of our fertile 
soils. 

But what about conservation of the 
morales of our youth and young man- 
hood and young womanhood? Here we 
are still a lavish and heedless people. We 
still fail to see that if we would greatly 
reduce our tragic wastes of crime, va- 
grancy and dole-dependency, we must as- 
sure not only to children some “good 
starts” in life; we must assure to young 
men and women between 20 and 30 years 
of age also “superior starts’’ in life to- 
wards high grade self-supporting and 
therefore self-respecting vocational com- 


petencies. 


“Intended to Arouse Discussion” 
THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


December 14, 1936 
To the Editors of OCCUPATIONS: 

I am glad that Dr. Snedden has criti- 
cized the summary of the discussion of 
Issue V of the Report of the Committee 
on the Orientation of Secondary Educa- 
tion® and hope that you will publish his 
article without editing the picturesque and 
extravagant language which has so long 
characterized the author. 

The Issue as stated in the report is: 
“Shall secondary education include vo- 
cational training or shall it be restricted 
to general education?” I wish that Dr. 
Snedden had taken the trouble to read the 
entire discussion or, better still, the en- 
tire report, which would give “a frame of 
reference” in which the position taken 

* Bulletin of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals, Number 59, The Issues of 


Secondary Education. Department of Secondary- 
School Principals, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago. 


could be better understood. Instead of so 
doing, he uses the very brief summary 
prepared by the Committee on Planning 
as an excuse to reassert a position that 
has become familiar during the past 
twenty-five years to all readers of educa- 
tional literature. He adds nothing new. 
All that he says here was carefully consid- 
ered by the Committee. 

The report of the Committee was in- 
tended to arouse discussion regarding 
what are considered to be the ten most 
important issues—that is, conflicts of 
theory with theory and of theory with 
practice—in secondary education, issues 
that must be resolved before a sound and 
broad foundation can be laid for a new 
program for the education of youth. The 
introduction distinctly says that “the con- 
clusions of this report have no official 
sanction. It is not desired that they should 
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have. The purpose, from a democratic 
point of view far wiser, is to arouse the 
profession to consider the foundations of 
education, to compel them to face these 
fundamental issues, to keep thinking 
about them, and to give reasons why one 
alternative or the other seems . . . wiser.” 
If Dr. Snedden’s criticism will lead to 
a wider reading of the discussion and to 
a sincere consideration of the arguments 
and implications and recommendations 
there presented, I welcome his article, 
however uninformed and partial it may 
be. 

Dr. Snedden would find in the report 
a definition of secondary education which 
will, I think, characterize him as the one 
who is “beating an entirely dead aca- 
demic horse.” That definition says that 
secondary education is “the education 
provided by schools for the purpose of 
guiding and promoting the development 
of normal individuals for whom, on the 
one hand, the elementary school no 
longer constitutes a satisfactory environ- 
ment, and who, on the other hand, are 
either not yet prepared to participate ef- 
fectively im society unguided by the 
school, or are not ready for the special- 
ized work of the professional schools or 
the upper division of the liberal arts col- 
lege.”” The Committee conceives of secon- 
dary education as having no age limits. 
It is concerned with the program that 
ought to exist. Dr. Snedden and other 
readers will be interested, too, in the 
liberal definitions that the Committee 
makes of “the normal individual” and 
of “education.” 

The Committee also has attempted to 
emphasize vocational education as a far 
more comprehensive and important proc- 
ess than mere training in the techniques 
for such trades as Dr. Snedden is fond 
of enumerating at great length. With such 


a concept it takes seriously the phrases 
that Dr. Snedden ridicules. We are all 
conscious of the need of translating ideals 
into the details of a program, and perhaps 
it is not out of place to say that we should 
expect a man who has given so many 
years of his professional thought to the 
problems of vocational education to have 
proposed a practical and detailed plan 
which is so compelling as to affect prac- 
tice. We looked in vain for a statement 
by him of such a plan. The Committee 
hopes that a wide discussion of the 
arguments for both alternatives of the 
issue, arguments that it has attempted 
fairly to state, will lead to such a program 
and to its general adoption. 

I do not know precisely whom Dr. 
Snedden had in mind when he says that 
the part of the report dealing with vo- 
cational education is to be “imputed 
largely to one contributor . . . , who seems 
to have had little first-hand acquaintance 
with the problems of publicly supported 
education.” Although the Committee as 
a whole assumes responsibility for the 
general position taken in each discus- 
sion, I may state that the chapter was 
written by a man who has spent his en- 
tire professional life in public schools. 
Moreover, he had the advice, criticism, 
and approval of several recognized ex- 
perts in the field of vocational education. 
All members of the Committee but three 
are now and have for years been identi- 
fied with public education. Two of these 
three exceptions labor under the same 
handicap that Dr. Snedden carried so 
long, being professors of education. 


Yours truly, 
THOMAS H. Briccs 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York 











A Non-School Youth Counseling Institute 


WILBUR I. GOOCH 


Ey recent times, and 
particularly during the last five years, a 
large number of non-school persons need- 
ing various types of vocational adjustment 
have found their way to the guidance 
department of the Provi- 
dence Public Schools. 
While many of these 
cases involved educa- 
tional guidance and 
counseling, the majority 
of them primarily were 
concerned with voca- 
tional adjustment. As 
the period of the de- 
pression lengthened the 
proportion of the lat- 
ter cases grew. An at- 
tempt was made to give 
such guidance and ad- 
vice as might be done informally and 
briefly without any intimate and scientific 
study of the case. However, any real pro- 
gram of guidance could not be provided 
for such non-school people, since the gui- 
dance department was maintained for and 
geared into the regular school system. 
Nevertheless, the needs of these people 
became more acute and the demands not 
only upon the public school system but 
also upon religious organizations, settle- 
ment houses, and similar agencies became 
more insistent. These latter were often 
able to give generaF guidance, and to coun- 
sel people concerning minor types of per- 
sonality deviations. But they were not 
equipped materially to help those whose 
difficulties were primarily vocational. 


@ What can the high school gui- 
dance counselor do when con- 
fronted with increasing numbers 
of non-school youth requiring oc- 
cupational adjustment? Described 
as the first coordinated program 
of vocational guidance for the 
out-of-school unemployed, the 
establishment and beginnings of 
the new Institute for Counseling 
and Personnel Service located at 
Providence, Rhode Island, are 
outlined by the author. 


As a result of this acute guidance prob- 
lem in Providence, Richard D. Allen, As- 
sistant Superintendent of schools in 
charge of guidance, asked the writer as 
field representative of the National Occu- 
pational Conference to 
assist him in the estab- 
lishment of an In- 
stitute for Counseling 
and Personnel Service 
as part of a program of 
vocational adjustment 
for non-school youths 
and adults, with em- 
phasis upon the 16 to 
25 year old groups. 

As planned, the pro- 
gram was to include 
every phase of an ad- 
justment program: test- 
ing; recording case histories of the in- 
vidual; occupational information; vo- 
cational counseling service; vocational 
education and try-out experiences; edu- 
cational guidance; placement; follow- 
up; and re-training. The projected Insti- 
tute for Counseling and Personnel Ser- 
vice would coordinate such services as 
were already available and supply ser- 
vices not available elsewhere. Already ex- 
isting was an organization for compre- 
hensive testing—the Brown University 
Testing Center; likewise, there was a well 
organized and well staffed junior place- 
ment service in the Providence Schools 
partly supported by funds of the United 
States Government. This organization 
could function for placement service for 
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the 16 to 21 year old group, but it would 
be necessary to establish a working plan 
with the local office of the United States 
Placement Service for the older age 
groups. Furthermore, various schools and 
agencies including the public school sys- 
tem and industrial establishments were 
providing a broad offering of vocational 
education and apprenticeship training. 
However, the latter were but little utilized 
since they were little known. 

On the other hand, while such services 
as the above already existed and could be 
integrated into an adjustment organiza- 
tion, certain necessary phases were wholly 
unavailable, notably counseling, occupa- 
tional information, and follow-up of the 
cases. These it would be necessary to 
supply. 

Ever since the work of the Institute 
was originally planned, great care has 
been exercised to see that it is organized 
as a community project and that it be 
safeguarded against every possible aspect 
of commercialism and charlatanism. Con- 
sequently, the Institute is being sponsored 
jointly by the Rhode Island Vocational 
Guidance Association; the Providence 
Adult Education Counsel; and the In- 
dustrial Relations Association of Rhode 
Island, which is the state association of 
industrial personnel managers. These or- 
ganizations stand as general policy form- 
ing bodies. However, more immediate di- 
rection of the work of the Institute is in 
the hands of an advisory.council repre- 
senting these organizations as well as a 
wide variety of social agencies and inter- 
ested industrial establishments. Among 
the social agencies are the Department of 
Public Aid, the YMCA, the YWCA, 
the Northeastern University, Bureau for 
the Handicapped, the Providence Family 
Welfare Society, State Probation Depart- 
ment, Federal Probation Department, 
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Rhode Island Mental Hygiene Society, 
Rhode Island State Department of Public 
Welfare, the United States Employment 
Service, Providence District Nursing As- 
sociation, several mental hygiene hospitals, 
the Na*ional Youth Administration, some 
settlement houses, and the Providence 
Public Schools. Among the industrial 
establishments interested are banks, de- 
partment stores, industrial plants, and 
other commercial organizations which are 
reached through their personnel officers. 


VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


The Institute is the service agency of 
the above organizations and exists solely 
for the vocational adjustment (which in 
many cases includes personality and edu- 
cational adjustment) of persons referred 
to it by these organizations. Thus each 
individual will know through his referring 
organization what to expect of the Insti- 
tute and will be prepared for its services. 
Moreover, in many cases the referring or- 
ganization will aid in collecting informa- 
tion. about the individual and aid in 
interpreting such data as are collected. 

The Institute opened on December 1, 
1936, and is governed by the following 
procedure: Each case is referred to one of 
several experienced adult counselors main- 
taining part-time offices at Brown Uni- 
versity. The counselor determines through 
a preliminary examination what the needs 
of the counselee appear to be and whether 
the Institute can reasonably be expected 
to serve him. If the case is accepted, a 
detailed case history of the individual is 
secured, tests are administered to de- 
termine insofar as possible the real needs 
of the individual regardless of what he 
may believe them to be. Emphasis is 
placed upon testing, because it is believed 
that the program ultimately outlined and 
services provided for the individual can 
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be determined intelligently only by ac- 
cumulating a considerable amount of in- 
formation. The next steps, of course, vary 
considerably. Some clients are recom- 
mended immediately for placement and 
a detailed record is certified to the place- 
ment office. For others, possibly vocational 
training or further general education is 
recommended, and still others may be 
urged to adopt programs for the cor- 
rection of personality deviations or emo- 
tional maladjustments. The important 
thing is that the Institute does not merely 
recommend and then leave the individual 
stranded with a variety of meaningless 
records in his possession, but it follows 
through to aid both the referring agency 
and the counselee to devise a program of 
adjustment. This concept of “following 
through” so that the testing, counseling, 
occupational information, vocational edu- 
cation, general education, placement, and 
specialized programs may be closely co- 
ordinated for the individual needing 
these, or part of these services, is one of 
the most important features of the Insti- 
tute, and makes it unique among voca- 
tional programs. 

Where certain types of tryout experi- 
ences are believed desirable, an attempt 
is made to provide them through the ex- 
ploratory work of the junior high schools, 
and in some cases through industry, and 
the vocational schools. Furthermore, un- 
usual and particularly difficult cases will 
be reviewed as they arise by a technical 
committee representing the testing service, 
vocational education, the public schools, 
placement, and industrial personnel. 


LitTLe Cost INVOLVED 


In spite of careful planning and the 
cooperation of existing agencies, some 
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phases of the work are yet incomplete 
Among these is the lack of current, acc. 
rate, and well organized occupational ip. 
formation for those desiring such data 
Much progress has, however, already been 
made in collecting occupational informa- 
tion from the Rhode Island Census of 
Occupations which the writer described 
in considerable detail in the November. 
1935 issue of OCCUPATIONS. Despite the 
fact that relatively meager occupational 
data were obtained from this census 
nevertheless a good deal of valuable in- 
formation on unemployment—particu- 
larly in the youth group, was obtained, 
and it is expected that the flexibility and 
continuous nature of the census will en- 
able the better collection of occupational 
data needed for classes in occupations and 
for the Institute's program. 

The work of the Institute is not tax 
supported. In fact, financing is little in- 
volved since there are no profits, no sala- 
ries for administration, no housing costs. 
However, there is a small charge made to 
cover the cost of the tests and to com- 
pensate those administering the tests and 
those acting as Institute counselors. This 
charge will be paid by the counselee or 
by the organization which is referring the 
case. 

Some question has arisen about the 
ability to pay of those who most need 
the service. There has been some serious 
discussion to the effect that such state and 
private agencies as the department of pub- 
lic welfare and the department of public 
aid will finance the most needy cases 
just as they now finance medical attention, 
hospitalization, and the like, for such 
cases. These, however, are matters which 
must be adjusted as the experiment pro- 
gresses. 
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Community Vocational Guidance for Adults 


WINIFRED HAUSAM and GEORGE V. MOSER 


P ASADENA, California, 
has established a centralized vocational ad- 
justment and placement service to which 
any adult member of the community is 
free to go for placement or counseling. 
Very few such centers 
have been set up in the 


tie-up which the United States Employ- 
ment Service made possible. The com- 
munity service thus established is a com- 
bination and enlargement of existing 
services. The three units merged were: 

the Vocation Bureau 

which offered to women 





United States so far, 
though notable demon- 
strations have been made 
at the Twin Cities and 
Duluth, and at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Philadelphia, 
and New York City 
during the past few 
years. At present, Cin- 
cinnati is the only other 
city which has in opera- 
tion a service to which 
the Pasadena employ- 
ment and counseling 
center is comparable. 
The story of Pasa- 
dena’s employment and 
counseling service be- 
gins as far back as 1919. 
In that year, the Pasa- 


@ There appears to be a distinct 
trend toward consolidation of the 
various guidance and placement 
activities of a community into 
a single cooperative vocational 
guidance service. In the preced- 
ing article Wilbur I. Gooch de- 
scribes the Providence Institute 
for Counseling and Personnel 
Service. The accompanying ar- 
ticle tells of the program of 
the Pasadena Employment and 
Vocation Bureau which differs 
chiefly from that of the Provi- 
dence Institute in that it does not 
interlock with the program of the 
public schools. However, there is 
frequent cooperation with the vo- 
cational guidance departments of 
the local educational institutions. 


vocational counsel and 
placement service in 
business and _profes- 
sional occupations; the 
municipal employment 
office for women, which, 
under the supervision 
of the Vocation Bureau, 
placed women in house- 
hold occupations; and 
the men’s division of 
the municipal employ- 
ment office. At the re- 
quest of the city, the 
director of the Vocation 
Bureau supervised the 
reorganization. The 
community service thus 
established is known as 
the Pasadena Employ- 


dena Vocation Bureau was founded, with 
Winifred Hausam as organizer and di- 
rector. Ever since then the board, director, 
and staff of the Bureau have worked stead- 
ily to make civic leaders conscious of com- 
munity employment problems and to enlist 
their interest and cooperation in solving 
these problems. When the Wagner-Peyser 
Act was passed, and the State of California 
accepted its provisions, Pasadena was ready 
to take advantage of a city-state-federal 


ment and Vocation Bureau. It is affili- 
ated with the California State Employment 
Service of the United States Employment 
Service. 

Professional personnel workers have 
insisted that a public employment bureau 
cannot perform its function adequately 
without the assistance of a vocational ad- 
justment service. Vocational counseling, 
too, is more effective when coordinated 
with an efficient placement service. To 
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provide a well-rounded service, the Pasa- 
dena Employment Bureau and the Pasa- 
dena Vocation Bureau combined forces 
under one roof. The staff of the Vocation 
Bureau includes two trained counselors 
who carry on the work of vocational ad- 
justment. One of these counselors is a 
man who works with men and boys. 
The other is a woman who counsels 
girls and women. A fine spirit of coopera- 
tion exists between the counselors of the 
Vocation Bureau and the placement inter- 
viewers of the Employment Bureau. When 
a placement interviewer, in the course of 
his daily work, finds applicants who are 
problem cases, or who need vocational ad- 
justment, he refers them directly to the 
counselors. The placement interviewers co- 
operate in assisting to place those clients 
of the Vocation Bureau whose problems 
have been worked out so that they are 
fitted to obtain employment. 


PROBLEMS PRESENTED 

A professional employment service 
should not and cannot much longer evade 
or postpone the challenge which voca- 
tional problems present. Many young peo- 
ple have had no experience in the work- 
ing world, and no chance to build up a 
work history. Many applicants must wait 
a long time before jobs turn up in the 
kind of work they know best. Others have 
been dislodged from occupations in which 
there is no immediate demand for work- 
ers. It is probable that many persons now 
out of work never again will enjoy steady, 
remunerative employment. These are all 
problems which need attention. In a prac- 
tical way, the normal operations of an em- 
ployment bureafi include a certain amount 
of vocational guidance. Any good employ- 
ment interview includes some vocational 
information and advice, but it is super- 
ficial at best. Most of the problems which 
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come up require the attention of a well. 
trained person who is able to give more 
time than the placement interviewer has a 
his disposal. Pasadena is meeting the chal- 
lenge of these problems through the ef. 
forts of its combined placement and 
guidance service. 

To give more effective service, the Vo- 
cation Bureau developed its own counsel- 
ing registration blank. The registration 
questions are printed on the inside of , 
regular letter size manila folder which 
holds the permanent record. Records of 
interviews, tests, correspondence, and 
other such data, are filed within this regis. 
tration folder. This plan was worked out 
from a similar idea used by Morris § 
Viteles in establishing the permanent per- 
sonnel records of employees of the Parme- 
lee System in New York City. The Cali- 
fornia Youth Administration has adapted 
the form used by the Vocation Bureau to 
its own needs in a special registration of 
all youth project workers. 

Most personnel workers agree that the 
interview is not a completely satisfactory 
instrument for the selection of workers 
because it is entirely subjective in nature 
Objective measures are needed to obtain 
further evidence of an applicant's fitness 
and aptitude for various types of work 
The surest test of fitness is a tryout under 
normal working conditions, but this, in 
most cases, is impossible. The next best 
measure is a combination of the interview 
with occupational testing. While much 
has been done in the field of objective 
measures, occupational testing is not yet 
able to solve our problems. Techniques 
are not yet sufficiently refined. But many 
tests have some merit, and may be used ef- 
fectively to supplement the analysis of the 
individual. 

At the Employment and Vocation Bu- 
reau we are using aptitude or trade tests 
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as well as some of the personality, inter- and adjustment service no set tests are 


est, and capacity tests. The administration, 
scoring, and analysis of test results is han- 
died by a_ well-qualified psychologist 
whose services are provided through the 
cooperation of the California Youth Ad- 
ministration, Division of Vocational Gui- 
dance. Tests and testing equipment have 
been furnished through the cooperation of 
the Training Division, State Employment 
Service; the Vocational Guidance Division 
of the California Youth Administration; 
the Pasadena Board of Education; and the 
resources of the Vocation Bureau itself. 


NYA Group TEST 


Last spring the Employment Bureau 
worked on an interesting project which 
demonstrated the value of its testing ser- 
vice. Nearly eighty young people chosen 
for a National Youth Administration re- 
search project were given a battery of five 
tests which were supplemented by others 
where it seemed advisable. The battery of 
five tests included a test of mental ability, 
two tests of personality traits, vocational 
interests (separate forms for men and 
women), and clerical ability. Supplemen- 
tary tests were for color vision, typewrit- 
ing ability, stenographic ability, art apti- 
tude and art ability, mechanical aptitude 
and mechanical ability, bookkeeping pro- 
ficiency, nursing aptitude, sales aptitude, 
music aptitude, and law aptitude. When 
results of the tests were considered, many 
of the young people were advised to re- 
turn to school for more training. Those 
qualified were placed in private industry. 
Some with definite physical handicaps 
were referred for training to the Bureau 
of Rehabilitation of the State Department 
of Education. Many individual problems 
were taken up for further analysis and 
treatment. 

In the regular work of the placement 


prescribed. If no tests are felt necessary 
none is administered. One or more tests 
or a combination of any available nica- 
sures may be used as the individual case 
requires. Experience shows that very few 
persons fear to take the tests. Most of 
them welcome the opportunity to do so 
when the menace of technical terminology 
—the words “intelligence” and “psycho- 
logical’’"—are omitted. Clients are more 
than cooperative when the purposes of the 
tests and the results to be expected are 
explained frankly and honestly. 


A SIGNIFICANT RESEARCH PROJECT 

One very significant activity which has 
grown out of this employment and adjust- 
ment service has been the recently com- 
pleted National Youth Administration 
Research Project sponsored by the Pasa- 
dena Employment Bureau and directed by 
Western Personnel Service. The project 
was planned and designed to serve a num- 
ber of purposes for both the working 
youth and the community. These were: 

1. To collect and assemble all informa- 
tion available on the community re- 
sources useful to counselors and other 
workers dealing with human problems 
in the community. 

To provide an occupational try-out 
situation for young people interested 
in the general field of office work. 

To provide clerical training for youth. 

4. To provide additional supplementary 
income to families on relief. 

5. To give the moral support of produc- 
tive activity to young members of 
families on relief. 

This project work, we realized, could 
not be accomplished without the sympathy 
and support of other community agencies. 
Therefore a meeting was called of repre- 
sentatives of the Vocational Guidance and 
Vocational Education Departments of the 
public schools, the Board of Education, 
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the Supervisor of the Emergency Educa- 
tion Program, the Junior and Senior 
Chambers of Commerce, the Community 
Chest, Western Personnel Service, and the 
Vocation Bureau. This group agreed to act 
in an advisory capacity. Preliminary dis- 
cussions showed that enough material 
about community resources was available, 
but it was necessary to collect and classify 
this information into one unified whole 
for the benefit of all agencies. 

The research was completed in five and 
one-half months. A complete record of 
community resources was made. The com- 
pilation, classification, and centralization 
of information ultimately will be of great 
value. The work and the money earned 
gave the young people moral and financial 
support, and the experience gained on the 
project later helped many to qualify for 
jobs in private industry. Perhaps the most 
valuable by-product was the chance the 
young people had to benefit from the 
consciously planned vocational guidance 
which was interwoven with the project 
work. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE VALUES 


The first of these coincident guidance 
values was identical with the first step in 
any good vocational guidance program— 
the collection of information. As the 
young people assembled this information, 
they learned the resources of the com- 
munity on which they might draw in 
studying their own individual problems; 
they learned about the various occupa- 
tional opportunities available in their own 
city; they discovered what educational 
courses they could take to increase their 
abilities and their ugefulness to employers; 
they learned of existing recreational ac- 
tivities, clubs, and organizations through 
which avocational interests might be fol- 
lowed. 
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It was known from the inception of the 
project that many young people assigned 
to it would be without previous experi- 
ence, or with a very meager work history 
at best. Consequently, the cooperation of 
the Emergency Education Program was 
enlisted and specific instruction for the 
project workers was made available. Be 
cause the majority of young people as- 
signed were interested chiefly in office and 
commercial work, the subjects of spelling 
and English, as related to business office 
practice, were emphasized. In addition to 
formal classroom work, these subjects 
were taught through criticisms of written 
reports of the project work. 

Most important of all, possibly, was the 
chance given the young people for a vo- 
cational try-out. The work done included 
typing, filing, classifying, mimeographing, 
alphabetizing, chart, map and graph draw- 
ing, library research, and report writing. 
Insofar as possible, individuals were 
allowed to do what they liked best, though 
they were used in as many kinds of work 
as their abilities permitted. Here, then, 
was a definite training on the job which 
never could have been possible for this 
group in the classroom or in private in- 
dustry. As a result, the Employment Bu- 
reau was able to place a number of these 
young people in permanent positions. Al- 
together the project demonstrated the ad- 
vantages of vocational guidance when 
supplemented by a try-out situation. 

The organization and work here de- 
scribed could not have been made possible 
without the full cooperation and under- 
standing of the community and its repre- 
sentative agencies. This report is intended 
to exemplify the type of accomplishments 
which may be obtained when various com- 
munity agencies will work unselfishly to- 
gether as they are doing in Pasadena, and 
can do elsewhere. 
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Vocational Guidance on the Air 


AN OCCUPATIONAL RADIO FORUM 


Advonc the many familiar 
educational broadcast features discussed 
by nationally known radio specialists and 
educators at the first National Conference 
on Educational Broadcasting held in 
Washington December 
10-12, 1936, was the 


ceived favorable comment at the Wash- 
ington Conference. The forum idea was 
carried out in the first three of the occu- 
pational broadcasts, of which “Is It Pos- 
sible to Have a Job for Everybody?” is an 

example. Acceptability 

of this type of broadcast 





American School of the 
Air conducted by the 
Columbia Broadcasting 
System. Each Friday 
afternoon during the 
school year, from 2:30 
to 2:45 E.S.T., a dra- 
matic portrayal of some 
phase of occupational 
interest is included in 
this feature. CBS actors 
use scripts provided by 
a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation of 
New York through the 
National Occupational 
Conference. They are 
prepared by Frances 
Maule under the direc- 
tion of the Committee 


*% Having had no steady em- 
ployment for a period of four 
years, Jim Purdy was ready to 
“crack up” and go on relief 
when opportunity knocked in 
the form of a community forum 
on unemployment. What bap- 
pened is set forth in the first 
radio drama in the current series 
of vocational guidance broad- 
casts over the 87 stations of the 
CBS American School of the 
Air. Editors of Occupations are 
pleased to present the script of 
this fifteen-minute drama for the 
benefit of those readers who 
may have missed the broadcast, 
and because it illustrates a suc- 
cessful method in education by 
radio. 


was shown in receipt of 
many letters following 
radio presentation. 

Use of the forum 
plan on the air is in 
line with growing in- 
terest in the community 
forum as an educational 
medium throughout the 
country. The idea is 
being used effectively in 
the dissemination of oc- 
cupational information 
to lay groups in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, under 
the direction of O. 
Latham Hatcher. 

Organization of an 
Educational Radio 
Script Exchange as a 


on Vocational Guidance of the National 
Advisory Committee on Radio in Educa- 
tion, Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, chairman. The first of the scripts 
used this year, broadcast on October 16, 
is presented in full by Occupations, be- 
ginning on the next page. 

Adaptation of the community forum 
idea to educational broadcasts also re- 


part of the service of the United States 
Office of Education was announced at the 
Washington Conference by John W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Education. 
The occupational scripts are of such cali- 
bre that Dr. Kitson has been asked to 
send copies for cataloging and possible 
reproduction for use in advancing the 
value of educational broadcasting. 

Dr. Studebaker said one of the great 
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needs of radio in education is for good 
scripts. The exchange will reproduce out- 
standing educational radio scripts and 
supply suggestions and guides for the 
successful writing and production of 
scripts. More than 100 scripts are now on 
hand and a catalog is being mimeo- 
graphed for wide distribution among 
interested educators. 

In introducing the first occupational 
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dramatization last fall, Dr. Kitson said 
the broadcast series was designed to help 
the five million youth of America who 
lack constructive occupation to find out 
where the jobs are, what opportunities 
they offer, where changes and develop- 
ments affecting employment are most 
likely to occur, and what qualities one 
should cultivate to get ahead. The script 
follows: 


Is It Possible to Have a Job for Everybody? 


FRANCES MAULE 


ANNOUNCER: Our story takes us back to 
1934; it begins in a shabby little furnished 
room occupied by Jim and Eileen Purdy. Our 
hero and heroine are having their troubles 
with unemployment. 

Jim and Eileen were married in their early 
twenties, just before the big crash, when Jim 


had a fine job in the plough works at Plains * 


City, a middle-sized, middle-western town. 
Eileen was working as a saleswoman in the 
leading department store. She decided to 
keep on with her job after the wedding . . . 
just for a while, until she and Jim could save 
up enough to start buying their own home. 
And it was certainly lucky she did because 
within the year Jim was laid off, and he 
hasn’t worked regularly since. For four years 
now Eileen’s slender salary is practically all 
they have had to live on. The play begins as 
Eileen opens the door of their room at the 
end of her long day at the store. 
(Sound of a key turned in the lock and a 
door opening) 

EILEEN: (in a tone of startled astonish- 
ment mingled with reproach) Jim? 


Jim: (with attempted bravado) Himself. 
In Person. Who'd you think it was? J. Pier- 
pont Morgan? , 

FILEEN: But you said you were going 
Ss. . 


jim: (irritably) Well, why was I out of 
here by seven o'clock this morning? 


FILEEN: Then there wasn’t. . . 

jim: A chance for me? Huh! When I gets 
there the guy at the desk looks up and says, 
“Sorry. The position’s filled. Nothing more 
today.” And it was all over. 

EILEEN: But there are other plants in this 
town. 

jim: (sardonically) You're telling me! 
Me that’s warmed the benches of their em- 
ployment offices for the last four years! 

EILEEN: Did you try for your old job at 
the plough works again? 

jim: What's the use? If I show up there 
once more I'll be thrown out on my ear. 

EILEEN: The want-ads in the evening 
paper... have you... 

JIM: (with growing impatience) Aw 
Eileen, quit riding me. You act as if I wasn’t 
trying. Can’t you see I'm fit to crack up as 
it is? 

EILEEN: (beginning to cry) Oh Jim, 
darling, I'm sorry. I don’t mean to ride you. 
But I’m so worried. What are you going to 
do? 

Jim: Go on relief, I guess . . 
rest of the bums. 

EILEEN: (indignantly) Jim Purdy, don’t 
you dare say such a thing. Besides, you know, 
you're not eligible as long as I've got my job. 

jim: (recklessly) Okay! There's nothing 
left but take to the road. That would get me 
off your neck anyway. 
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EILEEN: (beginning to cry again) Jim, 
how can you talk like that? I... 

(a knock at the door) 

jim: (in a whisper) If that’s the landlady 
ain. . . (mockingly) Mr. Purdy is not at 
home. 

EILEEN: I'll settle her. 

(Sound of door opening. Miss Emmett, head 
worker at the Neighborhood Center, comes 
mj 

EILEEN: (in a tone of pleased surprise) 
Why Miss Emmett! Come in. This is my 
husband. Jim, this is Miss Emmett. You 
know, the lady at the Neighborhood Center 
| told you about. 

jim: (shortly) Pleased to meet you. 

Miss E.: I’m pleased to meet you, too, Mr. 
Purdy. We at the Center feel we know your 
wife very well, and we'd like to know you, 
also. 

EILEEN: Won't you sit down? 

Miss E.: I mustn't, thank you. I just ran in 
to make sure that you had heard of the com- 
munity forum on unemployment we're hold- 
ing at the Center this evening. I thought you 
might be interested. 

EILEEN: Oh we would, wouldn't we, Jim? 

jim: (bitterly) 1 ought to. I know enough 
about it. 

MISS E.: Perhaps you will contribute to the 
discussion by telling us your experience. 

Jim: I could tell you plenty, all right. 

MISS E.: We want to bring out the point 
that unemployment is unnecessary in a com- 
munity that has the sense to handle its af- 
fairs properly. And we want to show that it 
is quite possible for everybody to have a job 
all the time. Now I must run along. Come 
early. We expect a big crowd. Good-bye. 

Jim: (sourly) Good afternoon. 

and 

EILEEN: (wistfully) Good-bye, Miss Em- 
mett. 

(Sound of door closing) 

Jim: (laughing hysterically) Ha! Ha! Ha! 
A job for everybody all the time. That's 
great. 

EILEEN: Jim! Stop, stop laughing like 
that! 

jim: Why? It's the best joke I've heard 
since I lost my job. 

EILEEN: It’s not a joke. It’s a wonderful 
idea. You'll see when we go to the meeting. 


jim: Me go to that meeting? Not me! 

EILEEN: (with passionate intensity) You 
are going to that meeting. 

Jim: (truculently) Who says I am? 

EILEEN: (defiantly) I say you are 

JIM: il be... (be breaks off and sud- 
denly changes his tone to one of sly malice) 
Okay, il 20. And I will f mockingly) “con- 
tribute to the discussion.”’ I'll tell ‘em. I'll 
give that bunch of up-lifters some fine points 
about how easy it is for everybody to have a 
job all the time. You wait. I'll. . . 

EILEEN: Oh, Jim! You wouldn't 

(fading) 

ANNOUNCER: And now, the forum. My! 
What a hubbub! There must be a crowd at 
the Neighborhood Center this evening. And 
here are Eileen and Jim just coming in. 
(The sound of a crowd. Above the confused 
babble of many voices is heard the voice of 
Miss Emmett) 

MISS E.: (calling) Oh Mr. and Mrs. Purdy! 
This way, please. I've saved a couple of seats 
for you. 

EILEEN: Thank you so much, Miss Em- 
mett. 

MISS E.: The meeting is just about to begin. 
That’s Mr. Porter, superintendent of schools, 
presiding. Ah, there goes his gavel! 

(Sound of gavel. Crowd noises subside) 

CHAIRMAN: As our speakers this evening, 
we have on the platform Mrs. Tate, presi- 
dent of the Plains City Woman's Club and 
Mr. Williams, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce. As most of you know, the 
Woman's Club and the Chamber of Com- 
merce have been making a joint survey of 
unemployment in our community. We shall 
now hear the results of their investigation. 
It gives me great pleasure to introduce. . . 

(fading) 

ANNOUNCER: It was a_heartbreakingly 
familiar story that the audience heard from 
the two speakers, but a story that ended on 
an encouraging and hopeful note. And 
then ... 

(Sound of applause comes up. Rap of gavel. 
Applause stops} 

CHAIRMAN: And now our meeting is open 
for discussion. We are here to put all our 
heads together to see if we cannot work out 
a plan to end unemployment in Plains City 
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forever. I hope you will all speak up and 
give us the benefit of your ideas. 

GRIMES: Mr. Chairman! 

CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grimes, director of the 
State Employment Service. 

GRIMES: I should like to ask this audience 
if they are not all agreed on the fundamental 
proposition that there is enough work cry- 
ing to be done to keep us all busy all the 
time ? 

(Chorus of “sures” and “yeses.” One loud 
and emphatic “no’’) 

CHAIRMAN: Who's that says “‘no’’? 

DOLAN: Pete Dolan, machinist at the 
plough works. I want to ask, what about 
these machines that can do the work of a 
hundred—maybe a thousand—men? Won't 
they soon be able to do the work of all of us? 

MORTON: I'd like to answer that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN: Mr. Morton, president of the 
plough works. 

MORTON: First I want to say that I’m 
astonished at you, Pete Dolan, a lad who has 
been around machinery all his life, not to 
know that machines can never entirely re- 
place men. Can a machine tend itself? Or 
check up on itself? Or repair itself? But 
that’s not the real point. The real point is 
that if the machine does take jobs away from 
men with one hand, it gives them back bet- 
ter jobs with the other. Why do you suppose 
we won't hire a youngster at the plough 
works unless he has finished high school? 
Because modern machines call for men with 
intelligence and education. Machines may 
take the hard, dirty, brutalizing jobs away 
from men, but they give men back jobs on 
which they can use the best they've got. 

GRIMES: Mr. Chairman! 

CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grimes. 

GRIMES: I'd like to put a few questions. 
I'd like to ask if you folks are getting all 
the treatment from doctors and dentists and 
oculists that you need? I'll answer that my- 
self. You are not. There is hardly one person 
in a thousand who is. Isn't that so, Dr. May- 
nard ? 

DR. MAYNARD: “It certainly is. No question 
about it. 

GRIMES: Are your houses the kind of 
dwellings you would choose to live in? Are 
they modern and in perfect repair? I'll an- 
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swer that, too. And again the answer js 
“NO.” Do you see what I’m getting at? 
Take this town of ours. We love it, and 
we're 100 per cent loyal to it. And because 
of that, we want it to be the best town ip 
the country to live in. Yet we've got to admit 
it was built in the horse and buggy era, while 
we're living in the motor age. We ought to 
put hundreds of men to work rebuilding our 
schools, public buildings, dwellings, streets, 
highways. We ought to have more teachers, 
and to keep our schools running day and 
night so that we could all . . . children and 
grown-ups alike . . . get the kind of educa. 
tions that are required by modern life. We 
ought to have enough doctors and dentists 
and other specialists working all the time to 
— us all in the perfect health that modern 
medicine makes possible. If we did only a 
small part of what we ought to do, there 
would be a labor shortage instead of unem- 
ployment. 
(Cheers and applause. Alexis Lubin, a youth- 
ful communist with a slightly foreign accent, 
rises to his feet) 
LUBIN: (jeeringly) Yeah, and if we struck 
gold on Main Street we'd all be million- 
aires! 
(Catcalls, boos and hisses. The gavel raps for 
order) 

CHAIRMAN: Order please! This is an open 
forum, remember. Everybody is privileged 
to speak his mind. You have the floor, 
er 

LUBIN: Lubin’s the name. What's the use 
of telling us all this tripe about how much 
work there is that needs to be done? What 
does that get us guys who need jobs? How 
is the work going to be handed round? 

GRIMES: May I answer that, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grimes of the State Em- 
ployment Service has the floor. 

GRIMES: The answer is, by occupational 
planning. Each community should have a 
department of occupations . . . just as it has 
a fire department, a police department, a 
department of sanitation. This department 
of occupations would find out what work 
needs to be done in the community, and 
what a need jobs, and then bring the 
job and the worker together. 

MORTON: Mr. Chairman! 
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CHAIRMAN: Mr. Morton of the plough 
works has the floor again. 

MORTON: I don’t know that I quite hold 
with this idea. It looks to me like govern- 
ment interference. And what we need now 
is less, rather than more, of that. The way to 
end unemployment is to give industry a free 
rein and a clear road ahead. Then business 
will boom, and everybody will have a job 
as in the old days before the depression. 

MISS EMMETT: Mr. Chairman! 

CHAIRMAN: Miss Emmett, head social 
worker at the Neighborhood Center. 

MISS EMMETT: I| am afraid I must take 
issue with Mr. Morton there. If he had been 
with us here at the Center he would have 
seen that even in the boom times he speaks 
about we had plenty of people out of work. 

WARDEN DAWES: Miss Emmett has you 
there, Morton. In all the years I've been 
warden of the state’s prison there has never 
been a time when we haven't had under our 
charge just so many people who had been 
driven to crime because they couldn't find 
jobs. 

SCOUT-LEADER MORROW: As scoutleader, 
I come into contact with many boys who are 
willing and eager to work, and who could 
do good work once they were placed, but 
who do not seem able to get out and hustle 
jobs for themselves or sell themselves to an 
employer. They are a serious problem to me. 
But if we had some vocational guidance and 

lacement as Mr. Grimes has outlined, I'd 
mens better what to do with them. 

VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR: As vocational 
counselor at the high school, the chief need 
I see is for reliable up-to-date facts about the 
exact job situation in any given line at any 
given moment. 

LUBIN: (with a snarl) Yeah. And who's 
going to pay for all that? The capitalists? 
Like fun they are. The only way we'll ever 
get rid of unemployment is by first getting 
rid of the capitalists and setting up a new 
social order controlled by the workers. 
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Manager of a City’s Business 


JAMES MITCHELL CLARKE 


Thsere was a time— 
and not so very long ago, either—when 
garbage was dumped in the streets of Los 
Angeles, when Chicago had no pave- 
ments, and the only firemen in New York 
were volunteers with 


ager sees to it that the provisions of those 
ordinances are carried out by the several 
departments into which the city’s work 
is divided. He appoints police chiefs, fire 
chiefs, and all other department head 
Though he must act 


buckets. Today a me- 
dium-sized city spends 
$4,000,000 a year in or- 
der that its people may 
lead healthier, cleaner, 
and more comfortable 
lives. 

To keep the street- 
lights burning, to col- 
lect garbage, to keep 
pure water flowing 
from millions of taps, 
and to provide all the 
other service which we 
take as a matter of 
course, is a big business. 
It has become too com- 
plicated for mayors and 
councilmen. As active 
business men they must 
continue to manage 
their own affairs; as 
elected officers they are 
never quite free from 


@ The accompanying article is 
founded upon an appraisal and 
abstract of available literature 
by Edith E. Pence, published in 
the May, 1935 issue of Occupa- 
tions. As was the case with Mr. 
Clarke’s “Garage Mechanic: A 
Job Men Like,” in our Decem- 
ber, 1936 issue, this present 
article attempts to supply essen- 
tial information regarding the 
occupation, minus the appraisal 
and the bibliography, in a popu- 
lar style that will make interest- 
ing, informative reading for bigh 
school students, whether or not 
they are seriously considering 
the occupation of city manager. 
NOC will be grateful to read- 
ers for comments on the utility 
of this article in comparison 
with the original appraisal and 
abstract. 


according to civil ser- 
vice rules, he may fire 
any employee, from the 
city engineer to a street 
sweeper. The work of 
all is under his direc- 
tion, and through them 
he touches every life 
within the city limits 
If a child is hurt cross 
ing the street, that is the 
manager's affair, b« 
cause good traffic con- 
trol can reduce 
dents. If a truck driver 
throws ash-cans around 
at five a.m., that is his 
business also, and peo 
ple hold him responsi- 
ble. 

A steady stream of 
reports passes across the 
manager's desk. They 
tell him the amount of 


acci- 


political pressure. More and more cities 
during the past twenty-eight years have 
been appointing managers to run their 
business efficiently, economically, and for 
the good of all. 

Councils pass ordinances. The man- 


water in the city’s reservoirs, the number of 
vagrants in the city jail, the tons of rubbish 
collected by trash men. Each department 
gives him the story of its work. When re- 
ports and his own observations do not 
tell him enough, he employs an expert 











to make a special survey. The manager 
adds all this information together to learn 
what has been done, what is being done, 
and what needs to be done in future. 

Many citizens come to his office, ask- 
ing for new water mains, asking for new 
pavements, asking for a hundred things. 
Newspapers publish editorials saying that 
it is time the library had a new building. 
Prominent men lean over to the manager 
at dinner parties to suggest that a new 
bridge or a deeper harbor would bring 
additional business to the city. 

He considers all requests and sugges- 
tions. And all the while he listens to the 
voice of the city as a whole. For cities are 
more than collections of people. They are 
living bodies, each having its own per- 
sonality and its special desires. It is as 
much a part of the manager's job to give 
his city what it truly wants, as to run its 
business efficiently. 

But he knows that cities cannot afford 
everything they would like. The same peo- 
ple who have been asking for service will 
object at budget time to having taxes 
raised to pay for it. To keep expenses 
within reach of the municipal pocketbook 
the manager must decide which things are 
most important, which must be done at 
once, and which may be left for another 
year. 

All the knowledge he has collected as 
to what the city needs, what it wants, and 
what it can afford, the manager uses to 
make up the budget. Everything is set 
down, from salaries to be paid assistant 
engineers to the price of firemen’s hats, 
from steam rollers to lead pencils. In a fair 
sized city the budget makes a thick book. 
It is the plan of the city’s business for the 
coming year. 

The councilmen must approve the 
budget. If they do not have full confidence 
in the manager and his plans they will 
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demand changes which may seriously 
hamper his work. Beside planning well 
he must therefore be enough of a diplo- 
mat to avoid rousing the antagonism of 
councilmen, And he must be able to make 
them see that his plans are necessary and 
wise. 

Ability to hold the confidence of coun- 
cilmen and to work with them is the 
foundation of a manager's success. Coun- 
cils appoint managers and, though a fair 
hearing is required in some cities by law, 
they may discharge them at any time. 
Also, the manager is the chief adviser of 
the council. Although he does not vote, 
he attends all council meetings. If it is 
proposed to use a city park as a fair- 
ground, his advice is asked, because he is 
supposed to know better than anyone else 
how the people may get the best use from 
public places of amusement. If money is 
to be appropriated for a new city hall, his 
opinion as an expert in public building 
and finance carries great weight. 

And the manager must have a deep 
understanding of the public, both for his 
own sake and the council’s. At budget 
time, for instance, it may be necessary to 
cut the salaries of city employees. No one 
likes to have his salary cut, and the fami- 
lies and friends of these employees are 
likely to protest. If their protests are loud 
enough, the voters may refuse to reelect 
the same council. And the council they do 
elect may appoint a new manager. It is not 
possible for the manager to run the city 
efficiently without stirring up some oppo- 
sition. But if he understands the right 
time to do things and the way publicity 
may be used to explain his actions, he can 
retain the confidence of the people, even 
though they criticize him. 

There is no test for city managers, like 
the bar examination which admits lawyers 
to practice, nor any approved course of 
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training such as the American Medical 
Association requires of physicians. One 
can only take the few steps which are 
known to be advisable and trust time and 
experience to round him out into a man 
qualified to be a manager. 

Graduate study in city managership 
and city administration, with the appren- 
tice’s field work which goes with it, is 
required by some city charters. Such train- 
ing may also lead directly to a position as 
secretary or assistant to a city manager. 

The universities which offer this work 
try to place their graduates. But local men 
are preferred except in the largest cities, 
and these accept only men who have 
served as managers elsewhere. Very small 
cities sometimes employ newly trained 
men. But since they also require the man- 
ager to deal personally with engineering 
problems and sometimes to act as city engi- 
meer, an engineer's training is necessary. 

Engineering or other highly technical 
knowledge is not so important in larger 
cities. Experts in many fields are regularly 
employed, or may be called in when 
needed. And experience has shown that 
technical training sometimes makes a man 
one-sided, There was, for instance, the city 
manager trained in engineering who 
equipped his city with a superb water 
system and no police signals at all. 

Some cities require that their managers 
have business experience. And business 
training, especially that of an executive 
whose work brings him into contact with 
the public, is valuable whether required 
or not. The most necessary experience, 
which is also required by many Cities, is 
service in some city department or in some 
public or semi-pyblic organization. Such 
positions are good stepping stones. Coun- 
cils searching for a new manager often 
look first among the department heads of 
the city. Fifty percent of the managers 
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employed between 1931 and 1935 came 
directly from public service. 

A man who has built up a reputation 
for honorable, efficient service may be 
called at any time to a position in a larger 
city. As the size of cities increases, the 
responsibility and complexity of the job 
become greater. Salaries grow in propor- 
tion. At the present time managers are 
paid from $600 to $20,000 a year. A 
majority receive between $3,000 and 
$5,000. 

A man may have all the training which 
can be recommended and still fall short 
of being a good city manager. It is not 
everyone who has natural tact combined 
with executive ability. Not all who have 
these gifts are able to draw from their 
experience the deep understanding of 
people and the wide knowledge of affairs 
which give a manager his capacity for 
quick, accurate judgment. Add to these 
necessary qualities, courage and high in- 
tegrity, and the number of men who 
qualify becomes smaller still. 

Nor is the profession open to so very 
many men. Four hundred and forty-two 
cities and six counties in the United 
States had managers in 1934, and the 
number is growing larger. But though 
every city and county in the country had 
a manager, there would still be far fewer 
than the number of doctors, lawyers, and 
other professional men. 

It is not a life work for which every- 
one would care. The amount of studying 
necessary to keep up with the job is shown 
by the fact that the International City 
Manager's Association not only offers 
extension courses and correspondence 
courses but maintains a research staff and 
a library. The manager is a fair target for 
criticism by anyone who objects to the way 
the city is being run. People may call him 
a dictator because a weak council forces 
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too much responsibility upon him. A coun- 
cil which refuses to mind its own business 


may interfere with his work. And even 


though the council gives him the fullest 
cooperation, it is a great strain to manage 
a city’s many-sided business. 

Nevertheless, those men who are quali- 
fied by character and training enjoy being 
city managers. They like days filled with 
all sorts of people from the wealthiest 
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merchant to the humblest citizen. They 
like the shifting problems which may call 
for a new decision every hour; handling 
a job which is, perhaps, more compli- 
cated and important than a bank presi- 
dent's. With responsibility goes great in- 
fluence, for the welfare and prosperity 
of a city’s people depend upon the man- 
ager more than they depend upon any 
other man. 





Counseling the Hard of Hearing 


C. G. BLUETT 


A DEAF person does not 
hear consecutive speech sounds and can- 
not interpret them; a hard-of-hearing per- 
son does not hear consecutive speech 
sounds well, but can interpret them readily 


The school counselor being called upon 
to adjust the individual’s school program 
with his vocational objective, should un- 
derstand the distinction between the deaf 
and the hard-of-hearing, and he should 


when he does _ hear 
them. Briefly, a deaf 
person does not hear 
speech; a hard-of-hear- 
ing person does not 
hear speech well. Either 
or both, possibly, may 
hear other sounds and 
thereby may be often 
misjudged. 

A child born deaf or 
who loses his hearing so 
early in life that speech 
is not developed is edu- 
cated by artificial means 
in an institution, sepa- 
rate from the normally 
hearing public schools. 
He must learn to speak, 


% Guiding the hard-of-bearing 
offers a real challenge to the 
high-school counselor. Above all 
be must be constantly alert to 
bead off entrance into any occu- 
pation from which such a handi- 
capped individual might subse- 
quently be forced to withdraw 
because of a progressive bearing 
disability. To aid the work of the 
counselor with the handicapped, 
the author describes the occupa- 
tional choices made by 233 bhard- 
of-bearing clients of the San 
Francisco district of the Cali- 
fornia State Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and reveals 
the vocational advantage of the 
guided over the unguided hard- 
of-bearing individual. 


have a sound knowledge 
of vocational problems 
of the latter. 

The hard-of-hearing 
individual starts out in 
life on an equal footing, 
or nearly so, with other 
people of normal hear- 
ing, and he continually 
strives to maintain his 
normal hearing con- 
tacts. But when the 
hearing loss is progres- 
sive, every few units of 
loss force him to double 
his efforts or succumb 
to another adjustment. 
Consequently a hard-of- 
hearing person who is 
not properly advised 


to read, and to write by 
other than the methods 
of the unhandicapped. He is provided op- 
portunity to learn skilled and semi-skilled 
trades. While he may have difficulty in 
getting work—and the actual problem of 
employment is not always easily solved, he 
adjusts himself more easily than does the 
hard-of-hearing person. 

The hard-of-hearing child is and should 
be educated with thpse of normal hearing. 
The study and practice of lip reading and 
the use of electric hearing aids, enables 
him to compete with his fellow students 
of normal hearing. 


may be forced to make 
several vocational adjustments during his 
life-time, each one attended by consider- 
able mental turmoil. 

It is extremely desirable that a young 
person with deficient hearing be advised 
against entering upon work that he may 
be able to carry on at present time but 
will experience difficulty in accomplishing 
if his hearing loss increases. The chances 
for increased loss of hearing are too great 
to risk. Even with the aid of an electric 
hearing aid and lip reading, he may find 
it necessary to change his occupation at a 
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time when he would otherwise be at his 
period of greatest efficiency. 

Counseling the hard-of-hearing student 
isa subtle procedure and begins at exactly 
the same point that counseling begins for 
those of normal hearing. The aptitudes, 
interests, abilities, and limitations of the 
individual must be determined. Evidences 
of the hearing loss will become apparent 
in this process—slight hesitancies toward 
social activities, parties, dancing, dra- 
matics, and linguistic activities. Seclusive 
traits, such as excessive reading or long 
hikes alone, fixed hobbies, or apathetic 
submission and bewilderment, difficulties 
in English, limited vocabulary, poor gen- 
eral academic work may have partially 
resulted from the hearing loss. 

Careful discrimination is needed to de- 
termine what part to attribute to the hear- 
ing deficiency. If an objective mental test 
is used it should be supplemented by a 
performance scale and careful subjective 
observation, since the hard-of-hearing 
pupil has not had the opportunity to de- 
velop his mental powers that his unhandi- 
capped co-pupils have had. 

Whatever be the outcome of the initial 
investigation, it is important that the hard- 
of-hearing student be encouraged to select 
his future field of work on the basis of his 
natural inclinations, regardless of his hear- 
ing, just as anyone answers an interest 
questionnaire without taking into account 
his ability. Final selection must recognize 
ability, but not the initial investigation. If 
natural inclinations run afoul of physical 
ability, sublimation is in order. One who 
is sales-minded can direct his interests into 
selling by mail, perhaps, or into advertis- 
ing or any ramifications of the vocation 
that do not entail meeting the public. 

A hard-of-hearing teacher of women’s 
physical education who ran against the 
obstacle of renewing her teaching license 


might open a riding academy and also 
give home instruction to women in physi- 
cal education. A hard-of-hearing young 
man preparing for medicine foresaw many 
difficulties and changed to pathology. 
Another preparing for law, branched off 
into accounting. 

The difficulty of attending college 
should not be underestimated. There are 
no facilities for this group in most uni- 
versities, and large classes may mean de- 
feat. A hard-of-hearing boy preparing for 
the perfectly sound objective of architect 
was forced to take the long way. He en- 
tered an architect's office as apprentice and 
supplemented his work by correspondence. 

It is impossible to discuss many possi- 
bilities in this paper. There is probably 
no job in which a loss in hearing is not 
some handicap, and conversely there are 
few jobs that a sufficiently endowed and 
determined hard-of-hearing person can 
not conquer, if he is capable of learning lip 
reading and can wear an electric hearing 
aid. He will find however that in many 
instances opportunity is closed to him be- 
cause he cannot qualify for required phy- 
sical examinations. 

After the counselor has made the initial 
investigation by the usual procedures, he 
should secure a medical examination to 
learn the status of the ear condition, and 
discover whether medical treatment can 
be of any aid. This examination should 
include a precision audiometer test show- 
ing the exact hearing loss, and environ- 
mental factors that may effect the status 
of the hearing should be explained by the 
physician. The counselor should then 
find out whether the individual can wear 
an electric hearing aid. At this point the 
counselor should obtain information on 
lip reading instruction, social and voca- 
tional adjustment from the American 
Society for the Hard-of-Hearing, or from 
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one of the local leagues for the hard-of- 
hearing. 

Finally, if the State Vocational Rehabi- 
litation Service will accept the student for 
training, the counselor need only cooper- 
ate, for this service provides adequate 
vocational guidance and training free of 
cost to the physically handicapped person 
and renders assistance in placement. A 
constant follow up is also made. 

Unlimited benefits will be secured for 
the hard-of-hearing boy or girl through 
these contacts, but if for any reason it is 
still necessary for the school counselor to 
initiate the program, it may be helpful for 
him to note the experience of the local 
program described below. 

Occupational study of 233 hard-of-hear- 
ing persons was recently made, and 140 
of these were successfully trained and 
placed in employment during the past 
fourteen years in the San Francisco Dis- 
trict of the California State Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, and 93 are now 
in process of training in that District. 

School counselors will be particularly 
interested in the breakdown of the Pro- 
fessional and Technical classification in 
Table 1. Most of the selections recorded 
there are well adapted to the hard-of-hear- 
ing and represent desirable objectives. In 
the following occupational classifications, 
in a few instances, the requirement of 
avoiding the necessity for accurate hear- 
ing does not seem to have been observed, 
but such selections are for the most part 
those of adults. In each instance an at- 
tempt was made to take advantage of the 
individual's previous experience. When 
with the aid of an ear-phone and lip read- 
ing the individual may carry on in his 
previous or closély allied occupation with- 
out causing a serious break in the con- 
tinuity of his employment, that expedient 
is sometimes selected. 
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TABLE I 


OCCUPATIONAL OBJECTIVES SELECTED BY Harp-op. 

HEARING PERSONS IN THE SAN FRANCISCO District 

OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE BUREAU OF Voca. 
TIONAL REHABILITATION 


Occupational Classification Number Choosing 


Professional and Technical W orkers 
Architect 

Artists 

Author 

Chemists 

Dental mechanics 
Designers 

Draftsmen 

Journalist 

Laboratory technicians 
Librarians 

Social workers 
Statistician 

Teacher (Art) 
Teacher (Commercial) 
Teachers (Lipreading) 
Vocational counselors 
X-ray technician 


Total 


Office W orkers 

Accountants 

Bookkeepers 

Clerks (file) 

Clerks (payroll) 

Office boy 

Office-machine operators ... 
Secretary 

Stenographers 

Typists 


Skilled Workers in Building and 
Construction 
Electricians 


2—- 1 percent 


Skilled Workers and Foremen in 
Manufacturing and Other Industries 
Cobbler and shoe repairman 


Engravers 

Printers: compositors, lino- 
typers, type-setters, or 
monotypers 

Upholsterer 

Jeweler 

a 

Machinists 

Auto mechanics 

Radio repairman 

Diesel-engine operators .... 
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Occupational Classification 


Salesmen and Kindred Workers 
a 
Sales Agents .......... as 
Salesman (retail florist shop 


SE codes ata 


Proprietors, Managers, and O fficials 


Drayage business .......... 
Floor-waxing and polishing 
REE ssackesiveetane 


Domestic and Personal Service 


W orkers 
a ee 
Beauty-shop workers 
GS. ks ches wo we 
Counter work (cafeteria 

EEL 
Kitchen worker .........-. 
0 See 
OO oo sae eneee 
Cooks (private family)... .. 
Stewardess (coffee shop)... . 


Tt sccatasuows 


Farm Operators and Laborers 


Poultry farm-owners ....... 
Fruit farm-owner ......... 
Nursery laborers .........- 


BE? 6 ucee we nwt 


Semi-skilled W orkers in Building 


and Comstruction ....... 


Semi-skilled Workers in Manufacturing 


and Other Industries 


Maintenance man ......... 
ee eee 
Operatives (candy factory) . . 
Candy maker (candy factory) 
Operatives (automobile 
ED “ea vadecsnccesse 
Operatives (auto repair 
Thaw) ...cccccccscesess 
Operative (jewelry factory) . 
Furniture makers (furniture 
factory) ......cccccsecs 
Operative (knitting mill)... 
Operative (embroidery mill) 
Operatives (not specified, tex- 
0 eT ee 
Operative (photographic ma- 
terials factory) .......-- 
Operatives (novelty works) . 
Operative (not specified) .. . 
Operative (dry-cleaning ¢s- 
tablishment) .......-.-- 


7 -aaer 
Unskilled Laborers .......- 


Number Choosing 


10- 4percent 
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Of the total (233) of those applying 
who were accepted for training a majority, 
or 183, were between the ages of 16 and 
40; and 121 of this number experienced 
sufficient difficulty to cause them to ap- 
ply for rehabilitation between the ages 
of 21 and 40." 

Vocational guidance of the hard-of- 
hearing tends to increase the number of 
selections falling within the classifications 
of professional and technical and office 
workers. When the selections of trainees 
and rehabilitants of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation are compared to the 
occupations in which unguided hard-of- 
hearing persons are found to be em- 
ployed, 21 per cent of the hard-of-hearing 
workers who have received advice and as- 
sistance from the Bureau of Rehabilitation 
are found to have selected occupations 
classified as Professional and Technical, 
while only 5 per cent of the unguided 
hard-of-hearing workers are in this cate- 
gory. Also 37 per cent of the guided 
groups have selected office work as against 
24 per cent of the unguided, and 27 per 
cent have selected skilled and semi-skilled 
occupations in manufacturing and other 
industries, whereas 35 per cent of the un- 
guided are in this occupational jurisdic- 
tion. 

The reason for the large percentage of 
selections in office work among the guided 
workers may be explained as follows: 

1. Office work represents a high per- 
centage of the total number of jobs avail- 
able to the working population. 

2. In _ of the criticism often leveled 
at the tendency of the high schools to train 
so many students for office work, the expe- 
rience of the personnel of the Bureau of Re- 
habilitation, who continue contact with their 





"Thirty-five per cent of the total (233) had ninth- 
grade or less formal education, while fifty-five per 
cent had an education equivalent to the last two 
years of high school. Only nine per cent had for- 
mal education beyond the high school. 
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trainees until placement is effected, is that 
office work presents a very highly probable 
field for placement. The comparatively high 
turnover in these jobs offers the persistent job 
seeker many opportunities. The large per- 
centage of unguided hard-of-hearing persons 
who have succeeded in finding positions of 
this nature also bears out the above statement. 

3. Finally, but by no means least, straight 
typing, filing, comptometer, and other office- 
machine operating as well as ee 
bookkeeping, and accounting are ideally 
adapted to hard-of-hearing workers. They are 
not distracted from their work by disturb- 
ances, and they need little verbal instruction 
after having learned their jobs. 

Skilled and semi-skilled work in manu- 
facturing and other industries probably 
will offer even more opportunities for 
hard-of-hearing workers in the future 
than the present, since in the last few 
years heavy industry has presented little 
opportunity to anyone. The fact that un- 
guided workers found a greater percentage 
of opportunities in manufacturing may 
also indicate a difference between the de- 


gree of hearing loss. There are no data to 
prove or disprove this supposition with 
the exception that it is said that those who 
have applied for rehabilitation have un- 
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doubtedly experienced greater employ. 
ment difficulty than those who have nos 
applied, provided, of course, that the Jat 
ter had been aware of the services of the 
Bureau of Rehabilitation. Furthermor, 
only those who are definitely, vocational|y 


hearing, are eligible and accepted for re. 
habilitation service. 

It is obvious that the occupational clas. 
sifications—professional and technical, of 
fice work, and skilled and semi-skilled 
work in manufacturing and other indus 
tries? offer the greatest number of oppor- 
tunities for hard-of-hearing workers in the 
San Francisco District and in the State 
California. These classifications include a 
sufficient variety of jobs to include the 
natural inclinations of most hard-of-hear- 
ing persons, and any of them may safel; 
be encouraged to seek a career in one of 
these fields provided he is not definitely 
inclined toward another. 


*A more detailed breakdown of these classifi 
tions may be found in Occupational Classifica 
—Revised Edition, Washington, Federal R 
Administration, Division of Research and Statis 
United States Department of Labor. 
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nal clas. fore there is need for more light on the 
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- safely matter of technological 
one of changes has been played 
finitely up in headlines but sel- 
. dom presented in suff- 
ciently understandable 

assifica- form for those who seek 


Postion jobs. Among many groups there is much 

atistic talk about unemployment but not enough 
concrete facts on the relation of labor sup- 
ply to labor demand. The air is full of 
rumors of the possibilities for new types 
of service to absorb some of the jobless 
workers, but such developments need to be 
more firmly rooted in a fertile soil of job 
realities. 

Also many persons on learning that 
there is from decade to decade an increas- 
ing number of women seeking gainful 
employment, fail to understand the eco- 
nomic need responsible for this move- 
ment. There is a depressing weight of 
evidence as to a double wage-standard in 

' this country—one set of rates for men 

t and a lower set for women, but not 
enough effort to throw into the discard 
this two-edged sword that cuts so ruin- 
ously into our economic fabric. 





@ Through the interested co- 
operation of Mary Anderson, 
Director of the Women's Bu- 
U. S. Department of 
Labor, the following account of 
Specified guidance helps avail- 
able to counselors from the Bu- 
reau has been prepared especially 
for readers of Occupations. 


A Bulletin Display for Counselors 


MARY VY. ROBINSON 


Because of such trends as these, there 
comes from many quarters the demand 
for more information to help in solving 
vocational problems—from young per- 
must prepare for their life 
work, from vocational 
counselors, charged with 
the responsibility of giv- 
ing advice and sugges- 
tions to boys and girls 
seeking means of liveli- 
hood, and from many 
organizations variously 
concerned with occupa- 
tional trends and oppor- 


sons who 


tunities. 

The Women’s Bureau 
has never been engaged primarily in voca- 
tional guidance work, but its activities and 
publications do tie up in certain ways with 
the interests of those who are definitely 
giving their attention to these questions. 
The Bureau investigates employment con- 
ditions and gathers wage data in many 
fields where large numbers of women 
work. It analyzes Census data on the num- 
bers of women and men in all the occupa- 
tional groups. It follows employment fluc- 
tuation and changed methods of produc- 
tion from the standpoint of women’s in- 
terests. In other words, it keeps its finger 
on the pulse of the wage-earning activities 
of women, diagnoses any employment ail- 
ments or disorders connected therewith, 
and recommends standards and policies to 
promote the welfare of women workers. 

The display of the Women’s Bureau 
bulletins, as arranged in its offices in 
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the Department of Labor Building at 
Washington for the convenience of visi- 
tors, is always viewed with considerable 
interest by persons engaged in vocational 
work. They welcome the opportunity to 
secure such material, free of charge. Be- 
cause of those who have not had the 
chance to visit the Bureau and look over 
its publications, the purpose of this ar- 
ticle is to bring to them a bulletin display 
through the descriptive method. 

We offer you first one of the Bureau's 
most popular publications, a bulletin 
which deals with the occupational distribu- 
tion and progress of women as revealed 
by the last three decennial censuses. Com- 
parable data for men are also contained 
between the green covers of this publica- 
tion. Those who are always on the look- 
out for facts in graphic form will prob- 
ably want the series of pictorial charts 
on gainful occupational trends for the 
two sexes from 1870 to 1930, and the 
occupational distribution of women as 
shown by the last census, These can be 
purchased for ten cents a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington. A bar 
chart giving the numbers and percentages 
of women in the main occupational clas- 
sifications for 1910, 1920, and 1930 is 
priced at thirty cents. 

Explanatory of the increased numbers 
of women in gainful employment are sev- 
eral bulletins which show how a chang- 
ing civilization has brought wage-earning 
responsibilities to women. A challenging 
picture is given of their increased share 
in family support, of their need to sup- 
port not only themselves but dependents 
as well, in many imstances. 

Unfortunately current and comprehen- 
sive statistics as to the number of unem- 
ployed workers are not available. But part 
of the story about unemployed women is 
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told in a bulletin entitled Employmen; 
Fluctuation and Unemployment of Wo- 
men, which presents various bits of in- 
formation from a number of sources cov- 
ering the years from 1928 to 1931. 

Of considerable value is the report on 
the effects of technological changes on 
women’s employment in the industrial 
world. So dramatic is this whole move- 
ment of the machine versus man and 
woman, of the supplanting of human 
skill by mechanical devices, that it has 
lent itself to effective motion-picture treat- 
ment. This subject is the theme of a film 
entitled “Behind the Scenes in the Ma- 
chine Age’’ produced by the Bureau and 
available to anyone willing to pay the 
small transportation charges. This motion 
picture not only shows the effects of 
technological trends on industrial work, 
but demonstrates how labor-saving de- 
vices can become even greater benefactors 
to mankind if workers are protected from 
bearing the brunt of the changed methods 
of production. 

How the Machine Age is winding its 
octopus-like tentacles around clerical ser- 
vice is discussed in a bulletin detailing the 
employment of women in this field and 
the mechanization of office work. In this 
connection counselors will be interested 
in a new set of seven charts on women 
office workers, which also present some 
comparison of earnings of men and wo- 
men in this type of service. These charts, 
unique and colorful, cost $1.05 a set, 
if ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents at Washington. 

The oversupply in some sections of the 
country of girls trained for clerical work 
is stressed in a bulletin entitled Reem- 
ployment of New England Women in 
Private Industry.* To those concerned 


* Reviewed in OccuPpATIONS XV, 3, December, 
1936, p. 275. 
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with employment opportunities and pos- 
sibilities for women in general this re- 
port is of particular significance with its 
recommendations for the establishment of 
certain new industries and services based 
on a survey of the resources and needs 
of this eastern area. 

Among the possible developments out- 
lined in the New England study for open- 
ing up employment to jobless workers are 
some services for the professional woman, 
who also receives further attention in sev- 
eral other Women’s Bureau publications. 
One of these gives a cross-section, nation- 
wide in scope, of business and profes- 
sional women—of their occupations, op- 
portunities, earnings, responsibilities, and 
so on. This study is based on information 
furnished by 20,000 members of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. 

Many types of professional work are 
open to women in the federal government 
service, another report shows. Although 
this bulletin was issued some years ago, 
the story it tells is still generally true, 
except for the lack of an additional chap- 
ter on the more recent avenues opened 
up to professional women in some of the 
new federal agencies. 

Almost the whole gamut of the main 
occupational fields for women is covered 
by the Bureau bulletins. For example, sev- 
eral are concerned with the problems of 
household employment, in which the 1930 
Census reported almost a million and a 
half women were engaged. A bibliog- 
raphy on the subject and some recent 
brief articles are much in demand by those 
studying the needs of household em- 
ployees. 

Public housekeeping is another big and 
varied field for women workers that the 
Women’s Bureau has investigated, ana- 
lyzed, and reported upon in regard to 
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hours, wages, and working conditions. 
Falling definitely into this category is a 
bulletin on hotels and restaurants which 
will be issued shortly. Perhaps also the 
work of power laundries might be said 
to have place in this picture of domestic 
service of varied types. The laundry in- 
dustry is discussed in one Women’s Bu- 
reau report published several years ago 
and in another to be ready in the near 
future. 

Keeping the feminine side of the pub- 
lic beautified and well-groomed through 
the medium of beauty shops has developed 
into such an important occupation for 
women that the Bureau has prepared a 
special bulletin on conditions and oppor- 
tunities for women connected with this 
form of service. 

Department stores have afforded, and 
will continue to offer, many varieties of 
women's employment. Some of the prob- 
lems in this field have been analyzed by 
the Bureau, one publication having just 
been issued and another on part-time de- 
partment-store work being in the process 
of preparation. 

In the more definitely industrial field 
almost a dozen different types of manu- 
facture might be mentioned as those with 
which more or less recent Women’s Bu- 
reau publications have dealt. Textiles, 
cigars, tobacco, radios, slaughtering and 
meat packing, shoes, garments of various 
kinds, and gloves are the most conspicu- 
ous industries in the list. 

Perhaps several state studies made dur- 
ing the past two years should also be 
mentioned, although such reports are as 
yet available only in mimeographed form. 
These pamphiets present data on hours 
and wages of women in a variety of in- 
dustries in the following states: Michi- 
gan, Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas, Dela- 
ware, and West Virginia, the last four 
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having been surveyed in 1936. 

Since most persons interested in the 
employment of women are concerned with 
means for promoting their welfare 
through maintenance of good working 
conditions, we wish to call attention to 
other groups of bulletins in the display. 
These deal with the most desirable stand- 
ards for employment of women, with 
the subjects of industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases, and with special 
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labor laws for women. For the benefit 
of counselors who prefer graphic presen- 
tation of facts certain maps and posters 
may be had for the asking, and special 
exhibits and additional motion pictures 
may be borrowed for use by study groups. 
Readers of OCCUPATIONS who are in- 
terested may obtain more details concern- 
ing the offerings described in this bul- 
letin display, by writing the Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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One of the Set of Seven Charts Issued by the 
Women's Bureau. 
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Skilled Labor Shortage 


DONALD M. CRESSWELL 


Aicreement appears to be 
general that there is a shortage of skilled 
workers in a large number of the indus- 
trial occupations. The situation, as viewed 
in the public press in recent months, is 


restriction of immigration has reduced the 
number of skilled workmen coming to 
the United States from other countries; 
many skilled craftsmen, due to lay-offs in 
the depression years, have deserted their 





likely to become serious 
in some localities and 
industries, even to the 
extent of retarding re- 
covery, some observers 
believe. In certain sec- 
tions steps have been 
taken in an effort to 
remedy the deficiency, 
with glances cast gener- 
ally in the direction of 
full cooperation of the 
schools, the employers, 
and trade union organi- 
zations. 

For more than a year 
the skilled labor short- 


* From many sections of the 
country come reports indicating 
a rather serious shortage of 
skilled workers, especially in the 
metal industries. Reports indicate 
also that organized labor believes 
there is no shortage. The accom- 
panying statement is largely fac- 
tual, prepared from newspaper 
and magazine articles appearing 
during the last few months of 
1936. It appears that industry 
plans to meet the situation 
through expansion of apprentice 
training programs in which the 
schools may render valuable 
service. 


trades to follow other 
lines of endeavor; 
others have been lost to 
industry through retire- 
ment and death, at a 
rate estimated at five per 
cent annually, or thirty 
per cent for the depres- 
sion period. These rea- 
sons do not hold true in 
all classifications, some 
writers and speakers in- 
dicate, but it is admitted 
that in many instances 
today it is difficult to ob- 
tain “properly trained” 
men for replacements, 
especially in the metal 


age problem has been 
discussed by speakers 
and by newspaper and magazine writers. 
Expressed opinion gathered momentum 
during the late summer and fall months of 
1936. By mid-December those who fol- 
lowed developments as reported in the 
daily press were able to see that “skilled 
labor shortage”’ headlines were really more 
than mere headlines. 

Various reasons have been advanced 
for the seeming lack of trained workers. 
Chief among them is reference to the 
more than five years of the depression 
when few men were trained in the skilled 
trades. Other reasons include the fact that 


trades. New machines 
and methods of operation also are declared 
to be a factor, men skilled on old machines 
finding they cannot go back without 
special training. 

One of the early hints that skilled work- 
men were becoming scarce was given in 
the March 1936 issue of the Occupational 
Index, a monthly guide to writings on 
occupational opportunities published by 
the National Occupational Conference. It 
reported an article in the January 1936 
number of Machinery, on “Apprentice 
Training an Urgent Job for American In- 
dustry” which said in part: “At the fall 
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[1935] meeting of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association, the report of 
the Committee on Apprenticeship Train- 
ing called attention to the fact that ‘there 
is already an acute shortage of skilled men 
in the mechanical industries’.’’ Various 
similar references were printed in the 
Occupational Index during the remainder 
of the year, indicating scarcity of accept- 
able skilled workers in such occupations as 
plumber, machinist, electrician, and the 
building trades. 


APPRENTICE PROGRAMS EXPANDING 


Information on the possible seriousness 
of the skilled worker shortage came rap- 
idly between October and the end of 1936, 
giving promise that winter months would 
see plenty of discussion and that possibly 
there might be action similar to that al- 
ready taken on several fronts. 

The month of December brought many 
developments in the skilled worker prob- 
lem. Most noteworthy was the announce- 
ment on December 13 by the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation that it had begun 
an expanded apprentice program to train 
men for specialized work in its mills. To 
help “provide a smooth flow of competent 
manpower from below into positions 
made vacant by retirement or other causes, 
or created through production expansion,” 
this company reported upward of 200 
young men had been made apprentices in 
eight of its plants in the Pittsburgh- 
Youngstown district, and in the Chicago 
district ‘‘a similar program is being pushed 
along parallel lines.” A four-phase plan 
of training includes: (1) training of ap- 
prentices over a four-year period and in 
more than a dezen mechanical classifica- 
tions; (2) supplementary training of tech- 
nical graduates; (3) specialized training 
for supervisory forces; (4) a job training 
program for skilled workmen in a mis- 
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cellaneous grouping to enable them better 
to perform their work. 

Various other large industries have seen 
the need and are expanding their appren- 
tice training programs. There has appeared 
in recent issues of American Machinist a 
series of articles describing training activi- 
ties in eight companies. These have been 
reprinted in an attractive brochure. The 
collection forms a marked contribv- 
tion to the available information on the 
skilled worker shortage situation. In the 
foreword, K. H. Condit, Editor of Amer- 
ican Machinist says: 

“Managers everywhere are looking for 
qualified men for their plants, and are 
having little luck in locating good ones. 
With the exception of a few sporadic 
efforts the federal government has done 
nothing whatever to provide or stimulate 
training. It develops upon industry, there- 
fore, to train the men it needs. The raw 
material is available, and eager to learn.” 

Included in the various contributions 
during the closing weeks of 1936 were 
two approved apprentice plans isued by 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training, W. F. Patterson, Executive Sec- 
retary. One was “The National Plumbing 
Apprentice Plan” and the other a plan 
developed in California and approved by 
the Federal Committee, ‘‘A Plan for Train- 
ing Apprentices in the Painting, Paper- 
hanging, and Decorating Trades.” 

A few days prior to the Carnegie Steel 
announcement, local schoolmen, em- 
ployers, and trade union representatives 
met in New York City at the instance of 
the State Board of Regents. According to 
The New York Sun, they agreed that a 
shortage of skilled workers existed in vir- 
tually all occupations except the building 
trades, and recommended extension of the 
vocational education program of the Board 
of Education. It was one of a series of 
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similar sessions held throughout New 
York State and the findings are to be 
drawn up by the Advisory Council on 
Apprentice training and presented to the 
State Board of Regents. 

A significant statement was credited to 
a spokesman for the Building Trades 
Council, a union in which forty-seven 
trades are represented, who reported that 
ninety per cent of his group would not 
admit any scarcity of building workers, but 
explained that his organization was in- 
terested in apprenticeship training and 
was willing to cooperate. 


LABOR QUESTIONS SHORTAGE 


More extended views of “organized 
labor, as represented by the American 
Federation of Labor and its constituents,” 
were given in The New York Times by 
Louis Stark, staff writer, in one of his ar- 
ticles resulting from a survey of the 
nation’s relief and unemployment situa- 
tion, published on December 23. In it he 
said in part: 

“Paradoxes abound in the relief and 
unemployment situation. With nine mil- 
lion of more men and women idle, in- 
dustry insists that there is a shortage of 
skilled workers. . . . 

“Organized labor . . . furnishes figures 
which would apparently prove the con- 
trary—that there are still plenty of skilled 
workers in nearly every line eager for jobs. 

“As surveyed through more neutral 
sources in Washington, the picture would 
appear to be neither black nor white. 
While there is a specific shortage in some 
lines in some cities at various times, the 
actual facts show that there are still large 
numbers of skilled men available, but they 
do not ‘connect’ with jobs for a variety of 
reasons. 

“However, further upturn of the in- 
dustrial and manufacturing indices would 


make the problem of a skilled labor short- 
age much more acute. It is therefore cor- 
rect to say that a shortage of skilled 
workers is impending depending on the 
rapidity of recovery.” 

Mr. Stark said there has been an ad- 
mitted “lack of apprenticeship training in 
nearly all lines for at least six years,” and 
“the most acute shortage, according to in- 
dustry, is that in the metal trades.” He 
reported that the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in its survey of 287 metal 
manufacturing companies employing 
115,260 workers found 1,193 skilled 
craftsmen could have had jobs if the men 
had been available. The Board said occu- 
pations for which there appears to be the 
greatest need are those of tool and die- 
makers, all around machinists, machine tool 
operators, and molders, and added: “This 
does not mean that there are not appli- 
cants who profess to qualify for these oc- 
cupations, but the applicants do not mea- 
sure up to industry's standards.”’ A number 
of examples were given where former 
workers, called back to their old jobs, 
refused to go. For the most part they had 
met success in other occupations since they 
had been laid off, and were unwilling to 
chance another lay-off. Labor contends the 
employer is “skimming the cream” of 
available workers, giving preference to 
young workers over older men. It was 
found a vast majority of those on WPA 
rolls are unskilled, including an unusually 
large number of men over forty. Trans- 
portation of skilled labor from one section 
of the country to another is resorted to by 
some industries, it is said. This, however, 
deprives former employers of necessary 
labor. 

Other December newspaper headlines 
carried information to the effect that 
“Many Mechanics Find Other Work”; 
“Industry Is Short of Skilled Labor,” in 
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which Warner Seely, secretary of the 
Warner and Swasey Company of Cleve- 
land was quoted in the New York Times 
as telling the National Industrial Council 
of “‘a critical shortage of skilled workers 
for industrial production” and of the ne- 
cessity for training apprentices. 

Again, there was the report on Decem- 
ber 29, carried by The New York Times 
in a dispatch from Chicago, made by the 
Public Works Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation, in 
which it was declared: “A shortage of 
skilled construction labor already is noted 
in many parts of the country, a fact which 
may limit the speed of recovery in pri- 
vate building.” 


ONE COMMUNITY'S STORY 

A typical summing up of a local situa- 
tion might tell the story for hundreds of 
communities throughout the nation. Such 
information is found in the opening para- 
gtaphs of a full page illustrated feature 
article, ‘Jobs Opening for Boys Who 
Will Learn to Fill Them,” by Clifford 
F. Butcher, staff writer, which appeared 
in the December 27 issue of The Mil- 
waukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 

“Fifty thousand men are hunting work 
in Milwaukee county as the new year be- 
gins—and industry is going begging for 
men. Workers have been placed at the 
rate of 1,200 to 1,500 a month during the 
last year, B. H. Thompson, who is in 
charge of the state industrial commission’s 
employment service in the Milwaukee dis- 
trict, reports, but thousands of jobs re- 
main to be filled as industry picks up its 
pre-depression momentum—and 50,000 
mames are on the bureau's lists. It is 
skilled men that industry wants—and 
most of the 50,000 are untrained. 

“For six years skilled men were taking 
what they could get—artisans and me- 


chanics swinging picks on CWA and 
WPA jobs, doing whatever they could 
find to do to keep body and soul together 
But, because they were trained in initia- 
tive as well as manual skill, in those six 
years many of them found employment 
outside their trades in industries that 
could use their trained minds, if not 
their trained hands. Some had saved 
money. They invested it in small business 
enterprises of their own—specialty ma- 
chine shops, filling stations, grocery 
stores. And they all have been slow to 
forsake the comparative security of their 
new employment for the jobs which left 
them stranded six years ago.” 

Since expansion of apprentice training 
obviously is an important phase of recov- 
ery from the skilled labor shortage prob- 
lem, the part to be played by the school 
becomes most important. Suggestions for 
such an approach were developed at the 
December meeting of the New. York Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, reported 
elsewhere in this issue of OCCUPATIONS. 
Speakers representing education and in- 
dustry decided that apprentice training 
which includes supplemental education in 
the public schools is superior to either 
“learning by doing’’ or vocational educa- 
tion that is divorced from an actual posi- 
tion. It was pointed out that large numbers 
of trainees are taken in hand by the smaller 
industries, those who can use only from 
one to five apprentices. With larger in- 
dustries utilizing their own equipment 
and that of the schools, there remains to 
be made a closer tie-up between school 
and small industry, not overlooking the 
important part that trade unions could 
and should play in helping to guarantee 
a constant future supply of competent, 
skilled craftsmen and women, soundly 
and suitably educated in mind as well as 
in skills of the hand. 
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PROGRAMS OF ANNUAL MEETINGS 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 
AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


A} 


With the Cooperation of 


SOUTHERN WOMAN'S EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE 

TEACHERS COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUREAUS OF OCCUPATIONS 
INSTITUTE OF WOMEN’S PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 

PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
EASTERN COLLEGE PERSONNEL OFFICERS 
WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS. The St. Charles Hotel, 211 St. Charles Street, will be the headquarters 
of all the Associations except the National Association of Deans of Women. Except where designated otherwise 
in the programs following, the meetings will be held at the St. Charles. Where held elsewhere the street address 


will be shown opposite the individual meeting announcement. 
Because of space limitations in any one New Orleans hotel, the headquarters of the National Association 
of Deans of Women will be the Hotel Roosevelt, 123 Baronne Street, and its meetings, except as otherwise indi- 


cated, will be held there. 


NEW ORLEANS HOSPITALITY. A committee of the New Orleans Vocational Guidance Association will 
keep open house throughout the convention at a convenient point in the French quarter, where information 
may be obtained and coffee will be served throughout the day. This committee has planned a number of delight 


ful entertainment features for delegates and members of their families. 


REGISTRATION. An identification badge, issued at time of registration, is necessary for admission to each 
meeting. Payment of the registration fee to any one of the cooperating Associations entitles a member to at- 
tend the meetings of that Association, the open meeting of the American Council, the joint meetings and ses- 
sions of common interest groups, and sessions of the cooperating societies except business meetings and similar 


closed sessions. 


Registration will begin and the exhibits will open at 9:00 A.M., Wednesday, February 17th, on the mezzanine 
floor, St. Charles Hotel. The exhibits will consist of new books, monographs, record forms, filing equip- 
ment, tests, personality schedules, charts, and other aids to counseling and personnel work. There will also 
be a model vocational counselor's office which visitors are invited to inspect. 


This program has been prepared under the leadership of the following chairmen: 
SARAH G. BLANDING, American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
EpGaR M. Stover, National Vocational Guidance Association 

IRMA E. Voict, National Association of Deans of Women 

J. Hmurs Miter, American College Personnel Association 

O. LATHAM HATCHER, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 

M. ERNEST TOWNSEND, Teachers College Personnel Association 











AMERICAN COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 





ONS 
OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL, 1936-1937 
Chairman, DONALD S. BRIDGMAN 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Vice-Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 
Frep C. SMITH FRANCES CUMMINGS 
Dean, — Director of Education 
University of Tennessee National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs 
Chairman, Coordination Committee—Frep C. SMITH 
Dean, University of Tennessee 
Chairman, Program Committee—SaraH G. BLANDING 
Dean of Women, University of Kentucky 
Chairman, Publicity Committee—ROBERT A. BROTEMARKLI 
College Personnel Officer, University of Pennsylvania 
Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee—EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY 
Director of Vocational Guidance, New Orleans Public Schools 
a JOINT SESSIONS FOR MEMBERS OF ALL ASSOCIATIONS 
therwise WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY SEVENTEENTH 
addre Ss 
12:30 P.M. Keynote Luncheon 
Convention Hall Presiding—DoNaLp S. BRIDGMAN, American Telephone and Telegraph Company, and 
OCiation Chairman of the Council 
se indi. Critical Issues in Guidance and Personnel 
Epwin A. Leg, Director, National Occupational Conference 
2:30 P.M. Annual Open Meeting of the Council to which Members of all Associations are Invited 
nm will Hunt Room Presiding—DoNaLp S. BripGMAN, Chairman of the Council 
mation Annual Report of the Chairman—DoNa p S. BRIDGMAN 
click = Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer—FRANCES CUMMINGS 
— Report of the Coordination Committee—Frep C. SmitH, Chairman 
General Discussion 
» each 3:30 P.M. Discussion Groups Concerning the Development and Adjustment of Personality 
to at Convention 1. College Mental Hygiene Problems and Their Relation to the Development of Per- 
ad Hall sonality 
d ses- Presiding—A. J. Sarre, Director for Louisiana, National Youth Administration 
imilar Leader—T. A. WatTrTers, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, Tulane University 
Hunt Room 2. A Study of Adolescence in a Public Secondary School with Implications for Guidance 
7" and Curriculum 
aout Presiding—Frep C. SMITH, Dean, University of Tennessee 
quip- Leader—MARION BROWN, Vice-Principal in Charge of Guidance, Director of Adoles- 
also cent Study, University High School, Oakland 
Room B 3. The Relation of Health to Personality Adjustment 


Presiding—Francis F. BRADSHAW, Dean of Students, University of North Carolina 
Leader—M. ERNEST TOWNSEND, President, New Jersey State Normal School, 
Newark 


Room A 4. The Value of Personal Qualities in Business . 
Presiding—Owen E. Pence, National Council of Y. M. C. A., New York City 
Leader—KENDALL WEISIGER, Educational Director, Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


j Hotel 5. A Study of Individual Needs in Our Society as a Basis for Guidance 
Roosevelt Presiding—Harriet O'SHEA, Associate Professor of Psychology, in charge of person- 
j Room E nel work for women, Purdue University 


; Leader—CAROLINE B. ZACHRY, Director of Research, Progressive Education Association 
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3:30 P.M. 
Hotel 
Roosevelt 
Room A 


Hotel 
Roosevelt 
Room G 


Hotel 
Roosevelt 
Room H 


9:30 A.M. 
Jerusalem 
Temple 

1137 St. Charles 
Ave. 


7:30 P.M. 
Convention 
Hall 


9:00 P.M. 
Cabildo and 


Jackson Square 


7:45 A.M. 
Room B 


OCCUPATIONS 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY SEVENTEENTH 


6. Counseling on Personal Problems. 
Presiding—WIniFRED HausaM, Director, Western Personnel Service, Pasadena, Calif 
Leader—C. GILBERT WRENN, Assistant Director of the General College, University 
of Minnesota 


7. The Work of the Guidance Laboratory 

Presiding—J. E. Watters, Director of Personnel, Schools of Engineering, Purdy. 
University 

Leader—EsTHER LLoyp-Jones, Director, Guidance Laboratory, Teachers College, Colum. 
bia University 


8. The Uses of Inventories in Personality Development and Adjustment 

Presiding—Kari Cowpery, Associate Registrar, Stanford University 

Leader—HuGH M. BELL, Associate Professor of Psychology and Dean of the Lowe 
Division, Chico State College, California 


Frmay, FEBRUARY NINETEENTH 


Youth and Its Problems of Today—A Panel Discussion 
Presiding—IRMA E. Voict, Dean of Women, Ohio University, Athens, and President 
National Association of Deans of Women 
Leader—J. Hitiis Mixer, President, Keuka College 
Members of the Panel: 
Homer P. Rainey, Director, American Youth Commission 
RICHARD R. Brown, Deputy Executive, National Youth Administration 
WiLtiaM H. Sreap, Associate Director, United States Employment Service 
ANNA L. Burpick, Federal Agent, Industrial Education, U. S$. Office of Education 
Howarp W. Ox ey, Director of CCC Camp Education 
S. F. CLABAUGH, President, Protective Life Insurance Company, Birmingham, Alabama 
GeorGE L. Gooce, Southern Representative, American Federation of Labor 


Final Joint Session 

Presiding—Leona C. BuCHWALp, Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland, 
and President, National Vocational Guidance Association 

Address—RAYMOND A. KENT, President, University of Louisville and Chairman, 
American Council on Education 


Pageant and Joint Reception to Meet the Officers and Guests of All Associations 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTIETH 


Business Meeting, American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
Breakfast for official representatives of the several associations 


SOUTHERN WOMAN’S EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE 


12:15 P.M. 
Hotel Roosevelt 
Gold Room 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY EIGHTEENTH 


The Rural Girl and College 

Joint luncheon session of the Southern Woman's Educational Alliance, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association Rural Section, National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs, and National Association of Deans of Women 

Presiding—Harrietr C. Greve, Dean of Women, University of Tennessee 
Discussion of Leaflet for Advisers of Rural Girls in College 
Auice M. Batpwin, Dean of Women, Duke University 
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1:00 P.M. 
(To be 
announced) 


2:30 P.M. 
Room B 


7:30 P.M. 
Room B 


12:30 P.M. 
Courtyard 
Kitchen 

820 St. Louis St. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 


1:00 P.M. 
Patio 

Royale 

417 Royal St. 





NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIRST 


Taking Guidance Training to Rural Teachers 
Joint luncheon session of the National Education Association, Rural Department, 
National Vocational Guidance Association Rural Section, Southern Woman's Educational 
Alliance 
Presiding—FraNcis J. BAiLEy, Vermont State Commissioner of Education 
Guidance Institutes in Rural Areas 
Hattie S. Parrott, Instructional Staff, North Carolina State Board of Education 
Rural Extension Courses in Guidance 
Frep C. SmiTrH, Dean, University of Tennessee, and Executive Secretary, NVGA 
State Promotion of Rural Guidance Training 
CorNewia S. Apair, Past President, National Education Association; Richmond Director, 
National Youth Administration 
Summary—O. LaTHAM HATCHER, President, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 


TEACHERS COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTIETH 


Annual Business Meeting 

Presiding—M. ERNEST TOWNSEND, President, New Jersey State Normal School, Newark 
Report on Cooperative Testing Program 
J. C. Hemman, Director of Research and Personnel, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley 
Election of Officers and Other Business 


Testing Programs in Teachers Colleges 

Presiding—Georce W. Frasier, President, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 
The Place of the College Sophomore Tests in the Teachers College Program 
Ben D. Woon, Director of Cooperative Test Service; Associate Professor of Collegiate 
Educational Research, Columbia University 
Discussion 


WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY EIGHTEENTH 


Luncheon Meeting for the Board, Professional Advisory Committee, Members and 
Guests 
Attendance limited to invited guests 

Presiding—WINIFRED HausaM, Director 
Reports of year’s activities. 
Responses by members to roll call of the states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, 
Washington, New Mexico, Oregon, and Utah 


WOMEN’S CLUBS 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTIETH 


Luncheon for Members 

Chairman—Mary StTewart, Assistant Director of Indian Education, U 
of the Interior 
Symposium—How Can Lay Persons Be Used to Further Vocational Guidance in Local 
Communities ? 
Speakers: CLarA MENGER, President, Business and Professional Club of St. Louis, MINNIE 
L. Srecke, Research Chairman of Alabama State Federation and of Montevallo Business 
and Professional Women’s Club, and members of the Vocational Advisory Committee of the 
Federation: LEONA C. BUCHWALD, ANNA L. BurpicK, SUSAN GINN, WINIFRED HAUSAM, 
Harry D. Krrson, HELEN H. RINGE 


S. Department 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 








° ° — 8:30 
(Department of Deans of Women, National Education Association) Roos 
[TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION Root 
Hotel Roosevelt, February 16-20, 1937 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1936-1937 
President, IRMA E. Voict . 
Dean of Women Bm 
Ohio University Koo! 
Athens, Ohio r, 
Vice-President Membership Committee Chairman os 
Auice C. LLoyp Zoe BuRRELL BAYLIss 
Dean of Women Assistant Dean of Women 
University of Michigan University of Wisconsin 
Secretary University Section Chairman 
HELEN PRITCHARD LouIsE TROXELL GREELEY 
Vice-Principal and Dean of Girls Dean of Women 
Hartford Public High School University of Wisconsin 
eneuinne College Section Chairman 
AGNES HELMREICH — BLANCHARD , 
Girls’ Adviser - 
oh C Hollins College Do 
East High School , 
Des Moines, lowa College of Education and Teacher 
Training Section Chairman 9 
Former President BLANCHE DavipsoN 5 
AGNES ELLEN HARRIS Dean of Women ma 
Dean of Women Northern Illinois State 2.3 
University of Alabama Teachers College Se 
Headquarters Committee Chairman Junior College Section Chairman . 
Mary Louise BROWN JOSEPHINE DONIAT 
Dean of Women Dean of Women 
American University Wright Junior College 5 
Publications Committee Chairman Secondary School Section Chairman 
DoroTHy STIMSON MarGaret A. MacDoNALp 
Dean Counselor 
Goucher College Cheltenham High School . 
Headquarters Secretary _ 
KATHRYN G. HEATH 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Chairman, Program Committee—IrMa E. Voicrt, President of the Association 
Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee—ANNA E. Many, Counselor to Women, H. 
Sophie Newcomb Memorial College 
Chairman, Publicity Committee—Lucy J. FRANKLIN, Dean of Women, Boston University 
{ 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY SIXTEENTH R 
3:00 P.M. Visit and Tea C 
St. Mary's Dominican and H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial Colleges 
a 
8:00 P.M. Executive Committee Meeting 
Room D Presiding—IRMA E. Voict, President of the Association 
8:30 P.M. Informal Social Meetings of Sectional Groups 
Room E 1. University Section 
Gold Room 2. College Section 
Room A 3. College of Education and Teacher Training Section 


Hostess—GENEVIEVE CHASE, Dean of Women, Western Illinois State Teachers College 
The Increasing Number of Self-Aided Students and Its Effect on the College Pattern 
M’Lepce Morrett, Dean of Women, State Teachers College, East Radford 
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9.30 P.M. 
Room H 


Room G 


. 40 A.M. 
Room G 
10:00 A.M. 
Dome Room 


11:15 A.M. 
Dome Room 


12:30 P.M. 
§t. Charles Hotel 


2.30 P.M. 
St. Charles Hotel 


3:30 P.M. 


5:30 P.M. 


8:30 P.M. 
Tip Top Inn 


8:00 A.M. 
Rooms A, G, H, 
Gold Room— 
Others to be 
announced 


10:00 A.M. 
Dome Room 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY SIXTEENTH 


4. Junior College Section 


5. Secondary School Section 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY SEVENTEENTH 


Registration 


Symposium 

Presiding—IrMA E. Voict, President of the Association 
Looking Toward a Permanent Youth Adjustment Program 
JOSEPHINE ROCHE, Assistant Treasurer of the United States (tentative) 
GERTRUDE E. THUEMLER, Principal of Arsenal Technical School, Indianay 
ber of NEA Yearbook Commission on Youth Problems 
THomas F. Nesietr, Member, National Advisory Committee, National ¥ 
istration 
ERNESTINE B. Gricssy, Director, Division of Community Organizations, Nati 
Administration 
KENNETH HOLLAND, Associate Director, American Youth Commission 





and mem 
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nal Youth 


Forum 
Presiding—A.ice C. Ltoyp, Dean of Women, University of Michigar 
Leader—CaRMELITE JANVIER, Visiting Teacher, Orleans Parish School Board 


Joint Luncheon—American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
For detailed program see page 427 


Annual Open Meeting of American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
For detailed program see page 427 


Joint Interest Discussion Groups 
For detailed program see page 427 


Recreational Program 

Sightseeing Trip followed by Dinner at Antoine's (713 St. Louis Street) 
Hostesses—Local Arrangements Committee 
Speaker—Dorotuy Dix, Newspaper Columnist 


General Session (Open Meeting) followed by Open Forum 
Presiding—IrMA E. Voir, President of the Association 


Integration of All Guidance Work 
HERBERT R. Srowz, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Guidance, Oakland Public 


Schools 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY EIGHTEENTH 


Breakfast Groups—Regional and State Deans’ Associations and Other Groups as Desired 


Discussion Groups 


1. University Section 
Presiding—Louisk TROXxELL GREELEY, Dean of Women, University 


a. Student Representation in Faculty Committees 

b. Responsibilities and Privileges of Deans with regard to Regents, 
Curriculum Committees, Women’s Student Government Associations, H 
Groups, Panhellenic Associations 

c. Best Ways for Deans to Make Contacts with Students 

d. Personnel Organizations versus Deans of Women 

e. The Radical Student 

f. Race Problems 


of Wisconsin 


Faculty Women, 
onorary Women's 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY EIGHTEENTH 


10:00 A.M. 2. College Section 
Presiding—Lestiz BLANCHARD, Dean, Hollins College 


Room E a. The Sophomore Year—Its Problems and Possibilities 
Chairmen—C, MitprRED THOMPSON, Dean, Vassar College and Marcuerite \ 
WworTH, Dean of Women, Lawrence College 

Discussion Leaders—Deans who have carried forward experiments with soph 


b. The Improvement of Reading of College Students 

Chairman—RUTH STRANG, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers Colles 
lumbia University 
Report of Survey of Remedial Reading Programs—RuTH C. WRIGHT, Adviser of \ 
College of the City of New York 


College of Education and Teacher Training Section 
Presiding—BLANCHE Davipson, Dean of Women, Northern Illinois State Teaches 
College 
A Proposed Program for Cooperative Residence Halls 
a. Social, Economic, and Academic Values Derived from Cooperative Reside: 
Mary P. VAN Zitz, Dean of Women, Kansas State College of Agriculture and Ap, 
Science 
b. Different Types of Successful Cooperative Houses 
Mapce I. McGtape, Director of Residence, Iowa State College 
Newcomb’s Experience with a Cooperative Dormitory 
Many, Counselor to Women, H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College 


Room C 


Room A 3, 


c. 
ANNA E. 


d. A Management That Should Assure Success 
ALICE B. Marsh, Instructor in Home Economics, University of Nevada 


Room H 4. Junior College Section 
Presiding—JOSEPHINE Donat, Dean of Women, Wright Junior College 
a. Duties of the Dean of Women in Different Types of Junior Colleges 
M. Eunice HiLton, Dean of Women, Syracuse University 
Discussion Leaders—Hetry SHEPARD WHEELER, Dean, Pine Manor Junior (¢ 
(Other leader to be announced) 
b. The Dean of Women in Large Municipal Junior Colleges 
EstHer C. Lrrcurietp, Adviser for Women, Fullerton Junior College 
Discussion Leader—MarGaret A. Hayes, Dean of Women, Herzl City Junior ( 


Room G 5. Secondary School Section 
Presiding—Rosa M. ScHoper, Dean of Girls, South High School, Denver 
Study of Adolescents and the Implications for the Curriculum 
Marion A. Brown, Dean of Girls and Vice-Principal in Charge of Guidance, Unive 


High School, Oakland 


12:15 P.M. The Rural Girl and College 
Hotel Roosevelt Joint luncheon session of the Southern Woman's Educational Alliance, National V 


Gold Room tional Guidance Association Rural Section, National Federation of Business and Profess 
Women’s Clubs, and National Association of Deans of Women 

Presiding—Harrietr C. Greve, Dean of Women, University of Tennessee 
Discussion of Leaflet for Advisers of Rural Girls in College 
Auice M. BALDwin, Dean of Women, Duke University 


, 


2:15 P.M. General Business Session (Members only) 
Dome Room Presiding—IRMA E. Voict, President of the Association 


7:00 P.M. Joint Formal Annual Banquet—National Association of Principals of Schools for Girls 


Tip Top Inn and National Association of Deans of Women 
Presiding—IRMA E. Voict, President of the National Association of Duss of Womer 


Greetings—ALICE HOWLAND, President of the National Association of Principals 


Schools for Girls 
Recognition of twenty-five years of service—National Association of Deans of Women 


Address—Apba L. Comstock, President, Radcliffe College 


Fripay, FEBRUARY NINETEENTH 


7:30 A.M. Alpha Lambda Delta Breakfast 
Patio Royale For Deans in Colleges and Universities having Chapters 
417 Royal St. Presiding—Maria LEONARD, Dean of Women, University of Illinois 











Girls 


mer 


Jerusalem Temple 
1137 St. Charles 


Ave. 
12:30 P.M. 
Galatoire’s 


209 Bourbon St. 


La Louisiane 


725 Iberville St. 


Arnaud’s 
813 Bienville St. 


La Louisiane 
725 Iberville St. 


La Louisiane 


725 Iberville St. 


3:30 P.M. 
Dome Room 


6:00 P.M. 
Room E 


7:30 P.M. 
St. Charles Hotel 


9:00 P.M. 
Cabildo and 
Jackson Square 


NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION 
Fray, FEBRUARY NINETEENTH 


Joint Interest Session—Youth and Its Problems of Today 
For detailed program see page 428 


Sectional Luncheons—Sectional Chairmen Presiding 
1. University 

Mental Hygiene for Our Students and Ourselves 
HELEN Ross, Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis 
Remarks—Dorotuy Dix, Newspaper Columnist 


2. College 
As Our Secondary Schools Change, What Changes Are In 
the Liberal Arts College? 


3. College of Education and Teacher Training Section 

An Adequate Personnel Program for a Teachers College 

A. J. BRUMBAUGH, School of Education, University of Cl 
Discussion Leader—-RUTH STRANG, Associate Professor 

Columbia University 

Report of the Norainating Committee for the Section 


4. Junior College Section 
That the Young Shall Have Visions and the Old Their Dr 
EuGENIE A. LEONARD, Vice-President and Dean of Won 


5. Secondary School Section 

Scientific Trends in the Reorganization of the Curriculum 
Marion A. Brown, Dean of Girls and Vice-Principal in ¢ 
High School, Oakland 


General Session 

Presiding—IrmMa E. VoicT, President of the Associatior 
Reports by Committees Studying the Function of the Deas 
1. FRANCES BLANSHARD, Dean of Women, Swarthmore College 
2. BERNICE BROWN CRONKHITE, Dean of Graduate Sct Rad 
3. M. Eunice Hitton, Dean of Women, Syracuse University 
4. Louse Price, Assistant Dean of Women, Stanford Univ 
5. Irma E. Voictr, Dean of Women, Ohio University 
Action on Tabled Recommendations 


Dinner—Academic Deans 
PRESIDING—LESLiE BLANCHARD, Dean, Hollins College 


Joint Interest Session—American Council of Guidance and Personne! Associa 
For detailed program see page 428 


Pageant and Joint Reception to Meet the Officers and Guests of All Associations 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTIETH 


Meeting of Old and New Executive Committees 
Presiding—Irma E. Voict, Dean of Women, Ohio Univers 


Meeting of New Executive Committee 
Presiding—New President of the Association 


Afternoon and Evening Trip to Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 9:30 A 


Room . 
OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1936-1937 


President, ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 
Director, Guidance Laboratory 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Secretary Vice-Presidents 
Harriet E. O'SHEA General Placement 
Director of Personnel for Women RoBERT C. WOELLNER 
Executive Secretary, Board of Vocationa 


Purdue University 
Guidance and Placement 


Treasurer 
FraNces M. CAMP University of Chicago 
Director, Bureau of Appointments Personal Counseling 
University of Iowa Kart W. ONTHANK 
Vice-Presidents Dean of Personnel Administration 
Educational Counseling and Administration University of Oregon 
J. Hiiuis Mixter, President Teacher Placement »-30 | 
Keuka College Marie M. DuGcAN Room 
Records and Research Assistant Director, Bureau of Educatio: 
T. ExNest NEWLAND, Chairman Servxe, Teachers College 
Committee on Student Measurements Columbia University 


Bucknell University 
Chairman, Program Committee—J. Hicuis MILuer, President, Keuka College 
Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee—EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY, Director of Voca- 


tional Guidance, New Orleans Public Schools 
Chairman, Publicity Committee—ROBERT A. BROTEMARKLE, College Personnel Officer, Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY SEVENTEENTH 








4:30 
9:00 A.M. Registration —_ 
9:30 A.M. Records and Research 7:00 
Room A Chairman—T. ErRNEstT NEWLAND, Chairman, Committee on Student Measurements La L 
Bucknell University 725 | 
Types of Research Important to College Personnel Officers 
HELEN G. Fisk, Associate Director, Western Personnel Service, Pasadena, California 
A Preliminary Report on the Study of the Training and Experience of Personnel Officers 
in Colleges and Universities of the Central States 
A. J. BRUMBAUGH, Dean of the Colleges of Arts, Literature, and Science, The University 9:30 
of Chicago Jeru 
Aims, Techniques, and Some Results of a State Program of Equalization of College Ten 
a Opportunity 113 
Hersert A. Toops, Department of Psychology, Ohio State University Ave 
The Status of Personnel Work in the Colleges and Universities 
J. E. Waters, Director of Personnel, Schools of Engineering, Purdue University ie 
oc 
12:30 P.M. Joint Luncheon—American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
Convention Hall For detailed program see page 427 
2:30 P.M. Annual Open Meeting of American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
Hunt Room For detailed program see page 427 
3:30 P.M. Joint Interest Discussion Groups 
For detailed program see page 427 
7:30 P.M. Public Personnel Programs 
Room A Chairman—J. Hitiis MILuer, President, Keuka College 


Personnel Program of the Tennessee Valley Authority 

E. B. SHuttz, Chief, Personnel Relations Section, Personnel Division, Tennessee Valley 
: Authority 

Questions and discussion following topical presentation 








9:30 A.M. 
Room A 
Cationa 
2:30 P.M. 
: Room A 
Cational 
4:30 P.M. 
Room A 
7:00 P.M. 
nents, La Louisiane 
725 Iberville St. 
: 
icers 
ersity 9:30 A.M. 
Jerusalem 
llege Temple 
1137 St. Charles 
Ave. 
2:30 P.M. 
Room A 
; 
ley 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY EIGHTEENTH 

Personal Counseling 

Chairman—Kar_ W. ONTHANK, Dean of Personnel Administration, University of 
Oregon ; 
The Principles of Student Counseling 
W. H. Cow ey, Research Associate and Professor of Psychology, Ohio State University 
Inter-relationships of Counseling 
G. GILBERT WRENN, Assistant Director of the General College, University of Minnesota 
The College Counselor Seeks Specialized Aid . 
ROBERT A. BROTEMARKLE, College Personnel Officer, University of Pennsylvania 
What Can College Personnel Counselors Learn From Vocational and Employment Counsel- 
ing Centers? 
WINIFRED M. Hausa, Director, Western Personnel Service 
NYA Students in the College Personnel Program 
KarL W. ONTHANK, Dean of Personnel Administration, University of Or 
Discussion 
MarGarET E. BENNETT, Pasadena Junior College 
Hous P. ALLEN, Harvard University 
G. L. MAxwELL, University of Denver 


KUL 


General Placement 
Chairman—Rosert C. WOELLNER, Executive Secretary, Board of Vocational Guidance 
and Placement, University of Chicago 
Opportunities for Vocational Guidance in a Department Store 
GERTRUDE SYKES, Personnel Director, Ed. Schuster and Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Discussion 
Instructor and Member of Bureau of Appointments Committee, School of Education 
Leader—FRANK S. ENDICOTT, Instructor and Member of Bureau of Apy ments Com- 
mittee, School of Education, Northwestern University 
When the College Graduate Applies for a Job 
A. J. SARRE, State Director for Louisiana, National Youth Administration 
Discussion 
Leader—T. LuTHER Purpom, Director, University Bureau of Appointments and 
Occupational Information, University of Michigan 


Business Meeting 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY EIGHTEENTH 

Annual Dinner 

Toastmaster—J. Hiruis Miter, President, Keuka College 
What Is This Thing Called Personnel Work? 
EsTHER Lioyp-JONEs, Director, Guidance Laboratory, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
Discussion 

FripAY, FEBRUARY NINETEENTH 

Joint Interest Session—Youth and Its Problems of Today 

For detailed program see page 428 


Teacher Placement 

Chairman—Mariz M. Duccan, Assistant Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Exchange Appointments 
Kari M. Cownpery, Associate Registrar, Stanford University 
Panel Discussion—Placement: Its Function in the Guidance Program of a Teacher Train- 
ing Institution 


Chairman—EarRL W. ANDERSON, Chairman, Division of Appointments, Ohio State 
University 

Discussion Leader—Harry K. Newsurn, Associate Professor of Education, Universicy 
of Iowa 


Members of the Panel: 

GRAYSON N. KEeFAuver, Dean, School of Education, Stanford University 

CLARENCE LINTON, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Roma GANS, Instructor, Elementary Education, Teachers College, Co wee bi 1 University 
EprrnH Were, Director, Bureau of Teacher Placement, University of Southern California 
Joun A. Sexson, Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena, California 

Jutrus WaRREN, Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Massachusetts 

FRANCES S. MCMILLAN, Elementary Teacher, Public School, Shreveport, Louisiana 
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4:30 P.M. 
Room A 


6:30 P.M. 


7:30 P.M. 
Convention Hall 


9:00 P.M. 
Cabildo and 


Jackson Square 


9:30 A.M, 
Room A 


OCCUPATIONS 





FRIDAY, FEBRUARY NINETEENTH 


Business Meeting 


Dinner for Newly Elected Officers Bi 


Joint Interest Session—American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
For detailed program see page 428 


Pageant and Joint Reception to Meet the Officers and Guests of All Associations 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTIETH 


Joint Session of all Groups of American College Personnel Association 
Chairman—TueEos A. LANGLIE, Personnel Director, Wesleyan University, and 

president of the Eastern College Personnel Officers 

Theme: The articulation among various members of college or university staff in ap 

effort to effect a more intelligent and constructive total educational and guidance program 

Educational Counseling and Administration 

Harriet E. O'SHEA, Personnel Service for Women, Purdue University 

Records and Research 

M. R. TRABUE, Director, Division of Education, University of North Carolina 


General Placement 
A. H. Epcerton, Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin 


Personal Counseling 

Ropert C. WogrLLNER, Executive Secretary, Board of Vocational Guidance and Place. 
ment, University of Chicago 

Teacher Placement 

EARL W. ANDERSON, Chairman, Division of Appointments, Ohio State University 
Discussion 

Forrest H. KirKPATRICK, Executive Secretary and Dean of Personnel, Bethany Colleg: 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


Organized in 1913 at Grand Rapids, after preliminary meetings in Boston, 1910, and in New York, 1912 
bns 
I'WENTY-SECOND CONVENTION 
Ons . , = — 
“Professional Ways of Work 
OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES, 1936-1937 
President, LEONA C. BUCHWALD 
Supervisor of Guidance and Placement 
and past Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland 
Executive Secretary and Editor of the Magazine, Frep C. SMITH 
ff in an Dean, University of Tennessee 
Program : 
First Vice-President ARTHUR J. JONES 
R. B. CUNLIFFE Professor of Secondary Educat 
Associate Professor of Education University of Pennsylvania 
Rutgers University O. LATHAM HATCHER 
Second Vice-President Southern Woman's Educational Al! 
BARBARA H. WRIGHT Richmond, Virginia 
Supervisor of Vocational Guidance Harry D. Kitson 
| Place. Minneapolis Public Schools Professor of Education 
Teachers College 
Treasurer Colma Universite 
WILLIAM F. PATTERSON cana g Meee 
; GEORGE E. MYERS 
Executive Secretary : , , 
; , Professor of Vocational Educat 
Federal Committee on Apprentice aie 
—_ Tonlainn, Wheeden University of Michigan 
g S wag C. E. PARTCH 
Trustees Dean, School of Education 
FRANCES CUMMINGS Rutgers University 
National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women's Clubs 
New York City 
Program Committee: Chairman, EDGAR M. Stover, Director, New York YMCA Schools, 


New York City; Wiirrep M. Hausa, Director, Western Personnel Service, Pasadena, 
California; P. W. Hutson, Associate Professor of Education, University of Pittsburgh 
Mitprep E. Lincoin, Guidance Assistant, National Youth Administration, New York State; 
Irvinc H. Loper, Guidance Director, Junior-Senior High School, Cortland, New York; 
Maris M. Prorritr, Educational Consultant and Specialist in Guidance and Education, U. S. 
Office of Education; Dorotuy P. WexLs, Secretary for Employment Laboratory Division, 
National Board of the YWCA, New York City. 

Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee: EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY, Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance, New Orleans Public Schools. 

Chairman, Publicity Committee: Harotp P. THOMAS, Professor of Education, Lehigh 








University 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY SEVENTEENTH 
9:00 A.M. Registration 
Lounge 
10:00 A.M. General Session—Organizing for Professional Activities 
Convention Presiding—LEona C. BUCHWALD, Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland, and 
Hall President of the Association. 


: 
t 
‘ 
, 
5 


Welcome 

NICHOLAS BAUER, Superintendent of Schools, New Orleans 

The Mechanics of the Twenty-second Convention 

Epcar M. Srover, Director of the New York YMCA Schools and Chairman of the 
Program Committee 

Presentation of Theme of Session 

LEONA C. BUCHWALD 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY SEVENTEENTH 


10:15 A.M. Section I—Administrators, College Teachers, Directors 

Room B Presiding—C. E, PARTCH, Dean, School of Education, Rutgers University 
Professionalizing Vocational Guidance Through the State Department of Education 
GeoRGE E. HUTCHERSON, Supervisor of Guidance, New York State Department of Edy 
cation " 
New Jersey Musters Its Secondary Schools for Guidance 
Rex B. CUNLIFFE, Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University 


10:15 A.M. Section II—Counselors in Junior and Senior High Schools 
Convention Presiding—HELEN DERNBACH, Director, Department of Guidance, Public Sq 
Hall South Bend, Ind. 
The School Program Augmented by W.P.A. Assistance 
CHARLES M. SmitH, Director, Department of Placement and Guidance, New York Cin 
Schools 
Organization of Vocational Guidance within the Technical High School 
WALTER J. E. SCHIEBEL, Principal, Dallas Technical High School, Dallas, Texas 


10:15 A.M. Section III—Vocational Guidance Workers in Colleges 

Room C Presiding—GEorGE E. Myers, Professor of Education, University of Michigan 
Interneship Makes for Better Trained Counselors 
Roy N. ANDERSON, Associate in Guidance and Personnel, Teachers College, C 
University 
The Small College Organizes for Vocational Guidance 
Forrest H. KiRKPATRICK, Dean of Personnel, Bethany College, West Virginia 


10:15 A.M. Section IV—Workers in Non-Academic Agencies 
Hunt Room Presiding—Mary H. S. Hayes, Director, Guidance and Placement, National You! 
Administration, Washington 
NOC Helps Organize Programs of Guidance 
Epwin A. Leg, Director, National Occupational Conference, New York City 
Vocational Guidance with Workers on the Job 
C. J. DEBENPORT, Division Commercial Manager, Western Union Telegraph Co., Dallas 
Texas 
11:20 A.M. Panel—Summary Session 
Hunt Room Members of the Panel: 
HELEN DERNBACH GEORGE E. MYERS 
Mary H. S. HAYES C. E. PARTCH 
Sug Powers, Superintendent of Schools, Shelby Co., Tenn. 
Chairman—LEONA C. BUCHWALD 
12:30 P.M. Joint Luncheon—American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
Convention For detailed program see page 427 
Hall 
2:30 P.M. Annual Open Meeting of American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
Hunt Room For detailed program see page 427 
3:30 P.M. Joint Interest Discussion Groups 
For detailed program see page 427 
7:30 P.M. Annual Business Meeting of the Association 
Hunt Room Presiding—LEONA C. BUCHWALD, President 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY EIGHTEENTH 
7:45 A.M. Breakfast—Business Meeting of College Teachers of Guidance 
Arnaud’s Chairman—-W ALTER B. JONES, Department of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of 
813 Bienville St. Pennsylvania 
7:45 A.M. Breakfast—Business Meeting of Occupational Research Section 
Corre Shop Chairman—CLEO MuRTLAND, University of Michigan 
632 St. Peter St. 
9:30 A.M. General Session—Obtaining the Vocational Information We Need 
Convention Presentation of Theme—CLeO MURTLAND, University of Michigan 
Hall 
9:45 A.M. Section I—Administrators, College Teachers, Directors 
Room B Presiding—Mary P. Corre, Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, 


Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati 
The Socio-Economic Approach to Gathering Information About Occupations 
FLORENCE E. CLARK, Personnel Director, Farragut High School, Chicago, Illinois 
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9:45 A.M. 
Convention 
Hall 


9:45 A.M. 
Room & 


9:45 A.M. 
Hunt Room 


10:50 A.M. 
Hunt Room 


12:15 P.M. 


Hotel Roosevelt 


Gold Room 


2:00 P.M. 
Convention 
Hall 


2:15 P.M. 
Room B 


2:15 P.M. 
Convention 
Hall 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY EIGHTEENTH 


The Psychological Approach to Gathering Information About Occupations 
BEATRICE CANDEE, Supervising Psychologist of the Consultation Division of the New 
York State Employment Service 


Section II—Counselors in Junior and Senior High Schools 

Presiding—WiILtiAM F. PATTERSON, Executive Secretary, Federal Committee on 
Apprentice Training, Washington 
A Plan for Evaluating Occupational Information 
CLARA MENGER, Guidance Assistant, Psychiatric-Child Guidance Clinic, St. Louis. M 
Discussion 
HAZELLE S. Moore, Vice-Principal, Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles 


Section III—-Guidance Workers in Colleges 

Presiding—Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
Gathering Information about Professional Workers 
IONA M. R. LoGiE, Vocational Counselor, Hunter College High School, New York City 
What We Are Learning About Occupations on the West Coast 
WINIFRED HaAusAM, Director, Western Personnel Service, Pasadena, Calif 





Section ['V—Workers in Non-Academic Agencies 
Presiding—FRANCES CUMMINGS, Educational Director, National Federation 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, New York City 
Techniques Utilized by N.O.C. 
ROBERT Hoppock, Assistant to the Director, National Occupational Conference, New 
York City 
The Occupational Dictionary 
WiLuiaM H. Sreap, Associate Director, United States Employment Service 


of Business 


Panel—Summary Session 
Members of the Panel: 

Mary P. CorreE 

WILLIAM F. PATTERSON 


ROBERT Hoppock 
Frep C. W. PARKER, Secretary, 
Harry D. Krrson Kiwanis International, 
FRANCES CUMMINGS Chicago, Ill. 
WILuiAM H. STEAD, Associate Director 
U. S. Employment Service, Washington 
Chairman—CLEO MURTLAND 


The Rural Girl and College 

Joint luncheon session of the Southern Woman's Educational Alliance, National Voca 
tional Guidance Association Rural Section, National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, and National Association of Deans of Women 

Presiding—HarriEtt C. Greve, Dean of Women, University of Tennessee 
Discussion of Proposed Leaflet for Advisers of Rural Girls in College 
A.Ice M. BALDwINn, Dean of Women, Duke University 


General Session—Placing Workers in Jobs 
Presentation of Theme—WI£INiIFRED HAusAM, Director, Western Personnel Service, 


Pasadena, California 


Section I—Administrators, College Teachers, Directors 
Presiding—Susan J. Ginn, Director of Vocational Guidance, Boston Placement Bureau, 
Boston 
The School Placement Program and the N.Y.A. 
WarrEN K. Layton, Detroit Public Schools 
The School, the State, and Federal Employment Office Relationships 
Eprrn D. Gwinn, Special Assistant, Junior Employment Service, Philadelphia 


Section II—Counselors in Junior and Senior High Schools 
Presiding—Etsa G. Brecker, Chairman, Guidance Department, Samuel J 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Analyzing Trends in Industry for Purposes of Placement 
Mitprep HICKMAN, Board of Education, Cleveland 


A School Placement Agency 
FLORENCE MILLER, Baltimore Public Schools, Baltimore 


Tilden 








2:15 P.M. 
Room C 


2:15 P.M. 
Hunt Room 


3:30 P.M. 
Hunt Room 


7:00 P.M. 
La Louisiane 
725 Iberville St. 


7:45 A.M. 
Room C 


7:45 A.M. 
Room B 


9:30 A.M. 
Jerusalem 
Temple 

1137 St. Charles 
Ave. 


12:15 P.M. 
Hunt Room 


1:15-2:15 P.M.* 


2:15-2:45 P.M. 


OCCUPATIONS 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY EIGHTEENTH 


Section I1I—Vocational Guidance Workers in Colleges 
Presiding—Forrest H. KirKpaTtriCK, Dean of Personnel, Bethany College w.. 
Virginia 
Occupational Ability Patterns and Placement 
ARTHUR F. Dope, Assistant Supervisor of Industrial Education, University of Illino; 


Placing College Graduates 
Harry E. Stone, Placement Bureau, West Virginia University 


Section IV—Workers in Non-Academic Agencies 

Presiding—CLareE Lewis, Associate Director, New York State Employment Sery 
The Placement Program of the N.Y.A. 
Mary H. S. Hayes, Director of Guidance and Placement, National Youth Administra: 
Washington 
The Relationship of Apprenticeship to Placement 
WILLIAM F. PATTERSON, Executive Secretary, Federal Committee on Apprentice T; 
Washington 


Panel—Summary Session 

Members of the Panel: 
SUSAN J. GINN Mary H. S. HAYES 
CLARE LEWIS WHL_iiaM F, PATTERSON 
Forrest H. KIRKPATRICK 

Chairman—W INIFRED HAUSAM 


Banquet 
Presiding—Lrona C. BUCHWALD, President of the Association 


A Superintendent of Schools Looks at Us 
Wits A. SuTTON, Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


FripAY, FEBRUARY NINETEENTH 


Breakfast—Business Meeting of City Directors of Guidance 
Chairman—HELEN DERNBACH, Director, Educational Guidance, South Bend, Ind 


Breakfast—Planning Meeting of Rural Section 
Chairman—O. LATHAM HATCHER, President, Southern Woman's Educational! Alli: 


Richmond, Va. 


Joint Interest Session—Youth ard Its Problems of Today 
For detailed program see page 428 


Luncheon—Imparting Information About Occupations 

Presiding—Epwin A. Leg, Director, National Occupational Conference, New York City 
The Radio Serves Vocational Guidance 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
What the American School of the Air Wants of Vocational Guidance Officers 
HELEN JOHNSON, Broadcasting Director, American School of the Air 


Demonstration Lesson, Using as Supplementary Material, the Radio Broadcast “Taking 
Stock of Yourself” by the American School of the Air 
Louise M. Koexer, Lincoln Junior High School, Dayton, Ohio 


Broadening Occupational Horizons 

DorotHy WHEELER, Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Conn. 

The Encouragement of Avocational Pursuits 

GERTRUDE ForRESTER, West Bend Public Schools, West Bend, Ind. 


* This section of the program will also be given at a school to be announced. Lesson will be taught by Mary J 
Drucker, Vocational Counselor, Western Hills High School, Cincinnati 








3:00 P.M. 
Jerusalem 


Temple 
1137 St. Charles 


Inois Ave. 


7:30 P.M. 
Convention Hall 


9:00 P.M. 
Cabildo and 


Jackson Square 
7:45 A.M. 
Room C 


7:45 A.M. 
Green Shutter 


710 St. Peter St. 


9:30 A.M. 
Convention Hall 


ing 1:00 P.M. 
(To be 
announced) 
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Fripay, FEBRUARY NINETEENTH 


General Session—Aspects of Vocational Guidance, with particular reference to Prob- 
lems of Negroes 
Presiding—FRANKLIN J. KELLER, Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, New 
York City 
Organizing a Simple, Practical Program 
LEONARD J. Mitter, Director of Guidance, Rockland County, New York 
Occupational Opportunities for Negroes 
(Speaker to be announced) 
Trends in Occupational Opportunities for Negroes in New Orleans 
Roy N. ANDERSON, Associate in Guidance and Personnel, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
Experience in the Placement of Negroes 
ALPHONSE HENINGBURG, Personal Director, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
Discussion Leader—Epwin A. Leg, Director, National Occupational Conference, New 
York City 


Joint Interest Session—American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
For detailed program see page 428 


Pageant and Joint Reception to Meet the Officers and Guests of All Associations 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTIETH 


Breakfast—State Guidance Section 
Chairman—HaroLD L. HOLBROOK, Assistant State Director for Pennsylvania, National 
Youth Administration 


Breakfast-Scholarship Section 
Chairman—EpitH Everett, Director, White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia 


General Session—Questions to be Answered 
Presiding—JEROME H. BENTLEY, Director of Programs, New York City Y. M.C. A 
Recorder—GERTRUDE FORRESTER, West Bend Public Schools, West Bend, Wis 


A question box will be maintained throughout the convention, in which questions that 
are left unanswered at certain sessions may be deposited. These questions will be answered 
by the following persons: 


EpwIn A. LEE 

Harry D. KITsON 

GerorGE E. MYERS 

CLEO MURTLAND FRANCES CUMMINGS 

WINIFRED HAUSAM Frep C. W. PARKER 
LEONARD MILLER and others 


WILLIAM F, PATTERSON 
Mary H. S. HAYES 
ROBERT HOPPOCK 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIRST 


Taking Guidance Training to Rural Teachers 

Joint luncheon session of the National Education Association, Rural Department, 
National Vocational Guidance Association Rural Section; Southern Woman's Educational 
Alliance 
For details see Southern Woman's Educational Alliance program, page 428. 

















OCCUPATIONAL 


INFORMATION 
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The Motion Picture Actor 


SHIRLEY WELLS 


APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 

With respect to practical information, 
the material covered in this survey on the 
occupation of the motion picture actor does 
not penetrate far beneath the outer sur- 
face. Beyond the theoretical veneer of 
what is said in the books listed, an orig- 
inal piece of work might show an up-to- 
date and realistic picture of the actor's 
world. Such a survey might well deal with 
problems such as: (1) how to get “pull” 
or “make contacts’; (2) how to “break 
in” through that pull; (3) once in, how 
to “click” on the screen. There are as many 
recipes for succeeding in pictures as there 
are successful people on the screen. There- 
fore we do not feel that this aggregate of 
books has touched satisfactorily upon the 
most important consideration—how to suc- 
ceed. No book, perhaps, is capable of 
capturing a formula for success in such a 
topsy-turvy profession. 

The fact that the motion picture indus- 
try is growing and changing so rapidly 
militates against the present bibliography 
being of value for any great length of 


* The material presented is based entirely upon 
bibliographical sources and is in no sense to be 
considered as an original survey or analysis of 
the occupation. 


time. Everything now is dated before and 
after the advent of sound pictures. Soon 
it will be before and after technicolor and 
three dimensional pictures. Within the 
year some new development may disqual- 
ify the present survey. 

On the other hand, we consider that 
any person who has digested the essence 
of the books listed in the bibliography 
may acquire an intelligent approach to a 
riddle which seems unintelligible. More 
important still, the available biographies 
contain enough of the dramatic spark to 
inspire the reader who has latent talent, 
and enough of the woes of endless drudg- 
ery and waiting to discourage the reader 
who is looking only for fame. 


ABSTRACT OF LITERATURE 
What does a person do in this occu- 
pation? 

The actor's chief duty is to act. Iris 
Barry divides acting into two types: (a) 
the actor whose personality subdues every 
role, requiring personal magnetism and 
publicity; (b) the actor who takes a rdle 
disguising his personality, requiring art. 
The most successful actor combines the 
two types of acting. Although no authori- 
ties on the art of acting agree on how it 
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should be done, there are basic rules 
which must be followed. All agree in sub- 
stance with Boleslavsky on the following 
list: (a) concentration, (b) memory of 
emotion, (c) dramatic action, (d) char- 
acterization, (e) observation, (f) rhythm. 
Naturalness is essential, and is a quality 
obtained by relaxation. Minor duties are 
reading scripts, making-up, fitting clothes, 
and answering fan mail. 


What is known as to the abilities and 
qualifications required? 

All authorities agree that no one should 
enter the profession unless acting in itself 
—stripped of ali glamor and possible re- 
ward—appeals to him, and unless he is 
prepared for years of struggle and hard- 
ships. If one is interested enough in act- 
ing to copy by hand, as Eva Le Gallienne 
did, an out-of-print volume of Bern- 
hardt’s memoirs, he may well be inter- 
ested enough to succeed. 

Each of fourteen of the books exam- 
ined names the following qualifications: 

1. Personality (charm, magnetism). 

2. Perseverance (patience). 

3. Courage (pluck). 

4. Intelligence (memory for lines—get- 
ting along with people). 

5. Imagination. 

6. Expressive voice that records well. 

7. Expressive face that screens well— 
women not necessarily pretty, but unusual. 

8. Physical vitality and attractiveness. 


What preparation is necessary to enter 
the occupation and to advance in it? 


Examination of the biographies of lead- 
ing motion picture actors seems to offer no 
general rule as to the best modes of pre- 
paring for and entering the motion pic- 
ture acting profession. Many actors gained 
practical experience in humble réles, and 
some of the leading stars developed from 
child actors. Others, Greta Garbo and 
William Powell, for instance, studied in 
dramatic schools; several, of course, en- 


tered motion pictures after long stage ex- 
perience. Frequently the popular film 
actors of the day are found not to have 
progressed beyond high school. There is 
nothing in the available literature to in- 
dicate how many successful actors have 
had college training, but it is interesting 
to note that several of the leading male 
actors, including Clark Gable, Spencer 
Tracy, Robert Taylor, and Frederic March, 
have attended college. 

Advice given by successful actors as to 
preparation is contradictory. Eva Le Gal- 
lienne, Mrs. Otis Skinner, and Dolores 
del Rio all warn the aspirant to begin 
early so as to get the hard steps over be- 
fore youth is gone. They are agreed that 
knowledge of the great literature, art and 
music of the world is essential. Various 
colleges have departments of speech that 
offer practice in acting and voice produc- 
tion. The little theatre movement is a 
training ground. Some theatre schools are 
worth attending. The important thing is 
to take every opportunity to develop self- 
instruction, personality, ability at make- 
up, voice, diction, and the above-men- 
tioned essentials of acting. The aspirant 
should search out and absorb everything 
within reach concerning the theatre and 
motion pictures. 

What rewards, financial and otherwise, 
may one reasonably expect? 

In June, 1935, the producers voted to 
continue indefinitely the NRA code wages 
which were as follows: 

Extras (Restricted to three days’ work per 
week) 

1. Minimum per day, $5.00. Atmosphere 
—-street clothes. 


2. Character atmosphere, $7.50 per day. 
3. Higher class character atmosphere, 


$10.00 per day. 
4. “Dress extra,” $15.00 per day. 
Requirements: 


(a) Women—5 feet, 8 inches tall, 
beautiful—$2,000 wardrobe. 
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(b) Men—6 feet tall, handsome— 
$900 wardrobe. 
(c) Up-keep expense of wardrobe, 
$400 per year. 
Actors 

1. “Bit players,” $25.00 to $50.00 per 
day. 

2. Feature players and stars, $35.00 per 
week to $300,000 per picture. No statistics 
on stars’ salaries are reliable; publicity 
greatly exaggerates them. Ten per cent of 
what they earn goes to their agents, and 
other amounts pay for insurance, publicity, 
fan-mail, charity, etc. 

3. The contract system puts the player on 
a definite salary for a given period of time. 
Unless a player is under contract, his income 
is most uncertain. 

Other rewards of the actor are the satis- 
faction that comes from doing good work 


and the appreciation of movie-goers. 


How many persons are employed in this 
occupation? 

Eight thousand extras are registered at 
the Central Casting Bureau, not counting 
racial groups and cowboys. Another 8,000 
are on call at the Actors’ Bureau. These 
earn their livelihood (often precarious) 
in pictures. An indeterminate number 
linger on the outskirts of the profession, 
getting a day’s work now and then. 


Is employment confined to a few geo- 
graphical areas? If so, where are they? 


No recent books discuss the location of 
picture studios. It is well known that the 
major location is Hollywood, California. 
There are a few studios in New York City 
and vicinity. 


What are generally considered to be the 
advantages of this — over 
other occupations with which it may 
be reasonably compared? 

In spite of the glamor of the profession 
of motion picture acting, the advantages 
are few. The chief advantage is the fas- 
cination of the work to those really inter- 
ested in contributing their art to advance 


motion pictures as an agent of beauty and 
enlightenment. The second advantage is 
financial. If the player is very popular he 
can earn enough to live comfortably the 
rest of his life. Other advantages are 
variety of rdles and the chances to travel, 
Some consider fame an advantage, others, 
a disadvantage. 


What are its disadvantages? 

Disadvantages overshadow advantages 
according to the majority of authorities. 
The difficulty of “breaking in” is stressed 
by all authorities. It often takes years. No 
one is able to tell how to do it. Even after 
one has “arrived” there is little occupa- 
tional stability. Many studies show the 
uncertainty of a fickle public. The actor 
is criticized by incompetent persons. As 
compared with the stage, acting is done 
in bits rather than consecutively; mechan- 
ical devices lack the inspiration of an 
audience; movements are restricted to the 
area of the camera’s eye; time is wasted 
on the set. 


To what extent are opportunities affected 
by race or nationality? 


Although more difficult for those not 
of the white race to succeed, success is 
not impossible, as the careers of Anna 
May Wong, Stepin Fetchit, and Sessue 
Hayakawa prove. 


Which is the probable future trend of 
employment? 

In its conventional, short life, the mo- 
tion picture has made almost miraculous 
progress. Many writers predict a brilliant 
future—the setting up of a national 
school to train actors, technicians, etc., the 
service of the greatest minds directing its 
advance, its personnel selected according 
to merit rather than by chance. Those who 
want to devote their lives to the picture 
industry in spite of baffling conditions and 
heartrending struggle, there is a challenge 
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to follow Vachel Lindsay's call: ‘Endow- 
ers of exquisite films—all you who are 
taking the work as a sacred trust, let us 
resolve that whatever America’s tomor- 
row may be she shall have a day that is 
beautiful, not crass—that she shall dream 
dreams deeper than the sea and higher 
than the clouds—come forth crowned 
and transfigured . . . . with magic behind 
her and miracle before.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(This bibliography is designed to include 


all recent literature, available at the time of 
printing, containing information on the oc- 
cupation of the motion picture actor. The 
publications are of widely varying quality. 
Asterisks indicate references which are espe- 
cially recommended. NOC will be grateful 
to readers for information regarding an) 
useful publications not listed here.) 


*1. Arliss, George. Up the Years from 
Bloomsbury. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 
1927. Pp. 221. $4.00. 

An enjoyable book full of good advice from one 
who knows. Chief advice: “Keep your friends.” 
2. Barry, Iris. Let’s Go to the Movies. New 
York, Payson & Clark, Ltd., 1926. Pp. 293. 
$3.00. 


3. Barry, Philip B. How to Succeed on the 
Stage. London, George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1927. Pp. 86. $2.00. 

A practical and helpful book on acting. 
4. Barrymore, John. Confessions of an Ac- 
tor. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1926. 
Pp. 109. $2.50. 

Acquaints one with stage life. Humorous de- 
scriptions of the hardships. 
5. Bennett, G. V., and Older, F. E. Occu- 
pational Orientation. Los Angeles, Los An- 
geles Society for Occupational Research, 
1931. Pp. 416-418. $2.75. 


6. Benson, Frank. 1 Want to Go on the 
Stage: Do! Don't! How! London, Ernest 
Benn, Ltd., 1931. Pp. 96. $3.00. 

Good advice for aspiring actors. 
7. Bernays, E. S. Outline of Careers. New 
York, G. H. Doran Co., 1927. Pp. 263-270. 
$5.00. 


Jesse Lasky writes on Motion Pictures. 
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8. Blakeston, Oswell. Through a Yellou 
Glass. London, Pool Publications, Ltd, 1930 
Pp. 138. 

9. Boleslavski, Richard. Actine—The First 
Six Lessons. New York, Theatre Arts. Inc.. 
1933. Pp. 122. $1.50. 


Every person interested in acting should read 


and absorb it. 
10. Boleslavski, Richard. “A First Lesson in 
Acting.” Theatre Arts Magazine, Vl, 1923 
Pp. 284-292. 
11. Boucicault, Dion. The Art of Acting 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1926 
Pp. 63. $7.50. ; 

Successful attempt to analyze acting. Introduc 
tion by Otis Skinner. 
12. Brundidge, H. T. Twinkle, Twinkle, 
Movie Star. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co.., 
1930. Pp. 284. $3.00. 

An introduction to some successful screen per- 
sonalities. 
13. Calvert, Louis. Problems of an Actor 
New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1918. Pp 
274. $2.25. 

A helpful and sympathetic book. 
14. Cameron, James Ross. Motion Pictures 
with Sound. New York, Cameron Publishing 
Co., 1929. Pp. 393. $5.00. ; 

Technical. 
15. Chalmers, Helena. Modern Acting. New 
York, Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. 151. $2.00 

Beautiful portrayal of the spirit of modern act- 
ing by an instructor in the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts. 
16. Cheney, Sheldon. The Art Theatre. New 
York, Alfred C. Knopf, 1925. Pp. 28. $3.50 

The background of the actor. Inspiring book for 
those interested in preserving the theatre. 
17. Cousins, E. G. Filmland in Ferment. 
London, Denes Archer, 1932. Pp. 173-248. 
$3.00. 

Practical problems of the actor. Good informa- 
tion on contract system. 
18. Dale, Edgar. How to Appreciate Motion 
Pictures. New York, Macmillan Co., 1933. 
Pp. 98-120. $1.20. 

Elementary information about pictures. More for 
the layman than for the professional. 
19. Dangerfield, Fred, and Howard, Nor- 
man. How to Become a Film Artiste. Lon- 
don, Odhams Press. No date. Pp. 99. Out 
of print. 
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20. Denison, Merill. “The Actor and the 
Radio.” Theatre Arts Monthly, XVII, 1933. 
Pp. 849-855. 

Challenge of new fields to conquer, and fresh 
opportunities. 

21. Dressler, Marie. Life Story of an Ugly 
Duckling. New York, R. H. McBride & Co., 
1924. Out of print. 

22. Dressler, Marie. My Own Story. As told 
to Mildred Harrington. Boston, Little, Brown 
& Co., 1934. Pp 289. $2.75. 

An inspiring, fascinating book. 

23. Drew, John. My Years on the Stage. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1921. 
Pp. 242. $5.00. 

24. Drinkwater, John. Carl Laemmle. New 
York, G. P. Putnams Sons, 1931. Pp. 288. 
$3.50. 

Contains motion picture history. 

25. Ernst, Clayton, and White, T. M. Op- 
portunity Ahead. New York, Appleton & 
Co., 1929. Pp. 151-167. $1.50. 

What the stage offers. Very good. 

26. Ferris, Helen, and Moore, Virginia. 
Girls Who Did. New York, E. P. Dutton, 
1927. Pp. 49-59. $2.00. 

Brief biographical story of Ethel Barrymore. 
27. Filene, Catherine. Careers for Women. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. Re- 
vised edition. Pp. 431-441. $3.00. 

28. Fleischman, Doris E. An Outline of 
Careers for Women. New York, Double- 
day, Doran & Co., 1928. Pp. 349-359. $2.50. 

Chapter by Norma Talmadge. 

29. Fleischman, Doris. “Women in Busi- 
ness." Ladies Home Journal, XLVII, Jan- 
uary, 1930, pp. 16-17; March, pp. 24-25. 
30. Fletcher, John Gould. The Crisis of the 
Film. Seattle, University of Washington, 
1929. Pp. 35. 65 cents. 

Interpretation of the new spirit in picture 
making. 

31. Fowler, Gene. Father Goose. The Story 
of Mack Sennett. New York, Covici Friede, 
1934. Pp. 407. $3.00. 

Of value for history of films. 

32. Fox, C. D. Mirrors of Hollywood. New 
York, Charles Renard Corp., 1925. Pp. 143. 
$1.75. 


For one who has never seen Hollywood it might 
be interesting. 


33. Gallagher, Ralph P. Courses and Ca- 
reers. New York, Harper & Bros., 1930. 
Pp. 330-332. $1.40. 
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34. Geller, G. G. Sarah Bernhardt, Divine 
Eccentric. New York, Stokes, 1933, Pp. 308 
$3.50. 
35. Giles, Fred, and Giles, Imogene. Voca- 
tional Civics. New York, Macmillan Co. 
1924. Pp. 220-223. $1.40. 
36. Goldwyn, Samuel. Behind the Screen 
New York, Doran, 1923. Pp. 263. $2.50 

A charming book acquainting one with the his. 


tory of films and many important personalities 
connected with them. 


37. Goodale, Katherine. Behind the Scene; 
with Edwin Booth. Boston, Houghton Mif. 
flin Co., 1931. Pp. 328. $4.00. 
38. Gowin, E.; Wheatley, William; and 
Brewer, John. Occupations. Boston, Ginn & 
Co., 1923. Pp. 332-333. $1.48. 
39. Green, Fitzhugh. The Film Finds It; 
Tongue. New York, G. P. Putnam, 1929. 
Pp. 225-296. $2.50. 
40. Griffith, Mrs. D. W. When the Movies 
Were Young. New York, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1925. Pp. 256. $5.00. 
Interesting but not vital. 
41.. Hatcher, O. Latham. Occupations for 
Women. Richmond, Southern Woman's Edu- 
cation Alliance, 1927. Pp. 44-60. $3.50. 
Chapter by Mrs. Otis Skinner. 
42. Hays, Will H. See and Hear. New York, 
1929. Pp. 63. Pamphlet. Out of print. 
43. Hill, Howard Copeland. Reading in 
Vocational Life. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1930. 
Pp. 522-528. $1.80. 
44. Hoerle, Helen. The Girl and Her Fu- 
ture. New York, Harrison Smith & Robert 
Haas, 1932. Pp. 154-160; 285-296. $2.00. 
45. Hoerle, Helen, and Saltzberg, Florence 
B. The Girl and the Job. New York, Henry 
Holt & Co., 1919. Pp. 200-207. $1.50. 
46. Hornblow, Arthur. Training for the 
Stage. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1910. Pp. 191. $1.75. 
47. Hughes, Elinor. Famous Stars of Film- 
dom. Boston, Page and Co., 1932. Pp. 242. 
$2.50. 
48. Irwin, William Henry. The House that 
Shadows Built. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day Doran & Co., 1928. Pp. 293. Out of 
print. 
49. Jackson, W. M. What Men Do. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 154-155. 
$1.40. 
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s0, Jennings, Amy S. “An Extra in Holly- 
yood.” Atlantic Monthly, CXL, 1927. Pp. 
149-655. 

#51, Jones, Charles Reed. Breaking into the 
vovies. New York, Unicorn Press, 1927. 
Pp, 215. $1.75. 

‘By an editor of three fan magazines. 

52 Kemble, Frances Anne. On the Stage. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1926. 
Pp, 235. $7.50. 

‘Introduction by George Arliss. 

53. Kennedy, J. P. The Story of the Films 
s Told by Leaders of the Industry to the 
Siudents of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. Chicago, G. K. Baker Foun- 
dation, Harvard University, 1927. Pp. 377. 
$3.75. 

Good for background. 

54. Krows, Arthur Edwin. The Talkies. 
New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1930. Pp. 
245. $2.00. 

#55. Le Gallienne, Eva. At 33. New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1934. Pp. 262. 
$2.50. 

Everyone interested in being an actor should 
read it for inspiration. 
56. Leuck, Miriam S. Fields of Work for 
Women. New York, Appleton Co., 1926. 
Pp. 126-136. $2.50. 
57. Lindsay, Vachel. The Art of the Moving 
Picture. New York, Macmillan Co., 1915. 
Pp. 289. $1.40. 

A poet looks at an industry. Inspiring but not 
practical. 
58. Logie, Iona M. Careers in Making. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1931. Pp. 278- 
288. $1.20. 


59. Lutz, Edwin G. The Motion Picture 
Cameraman. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1927. Pp. 248. $3.00. 

Technical. 
60. Lyon, Leverett, and Butler, A. Mario. 
Vocational Readings. New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1928. Pp. 193-197. $1.68. 


*61. Marsh, Mae. Screen Acting. Los An- 
geles, Photo-Star Pub. Co., 1921. Pp. 129. 
Out of print. 


Miss Marsh did some of the greatest acting on 
the screen during the Griffith days. Although the 
book is old, it sounds some universal truths about 


acting. 
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62. Messel, Rudolph P. This Film Business 
London, Ernest Benn & Son, Ltd.. 1928 
Pp. 294. 

Technical. 
63. Oglesby, Catherine. Business Opportuni 
ties for Women. New York, Harper & Bros., 
1932. Pp. 166-171. $2.50. 
64. Ollighan, Garry. The Romance of the 
Talkies. London, Claude Stacey Publishing 
Co., 1929. Pp. 25-29. 
65. Paine, Albert Bigelow. Life and Lillian 
Gish. New York, Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp 
303. $3.50. 
66. Patterson, Frances T. Scenario and 
Screen. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co.. 
1927. Pp. 211-224. $2.00. 

Valuable definitions of studio diction. 
67. Pickford, Mary. “Stay Away from Holly- 
wood.” Good Housekeeping, XCI, 1930. Pp. 
36-37. 
68. Pitkin, Walter B., and Marston, W. M 
The Art of Sound Pictures. New York, D. 
Appleton and Co., 1930. Pp. 287. $2.50. 
69. Platt, Agnes. Practical Hints on Acting 
for the Cinema. New York, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1923. Pp. 152. 
70. Platt, Rutherford. The Book of Occupa 
tions. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1923. Pp. 270-274. $3.00. 
71. President’s Research Committee. Recent 
Social Trends in the United States. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. Vol. I, 
pp. 208-211. $5.00. 


72. Proctor, Wm. M. Vocations. Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 247, 251, 
254. $1.48. 
73. Pudovkin, Usevolad Illarionovich. Film 
Acting. London, George Newnes, Ltd. New 
edition in 1936. 
74. Ramsaye, Terry. A Million and Ong 
Nights—A History of the Motion Picture 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1926. Vol. 
I, 400 pp.; Vol. Il, 467 pp. $10.00. 

Good history of motion pictures in two volumes. 
75. Rheinhardt, E. A. The Life of Eleonora 
Duse. London, Martin Secker, 1930. Pp. 292. 


76. Rotha, Paul. The Film Till Now. A Sur- 

vey of the Cinema Cape. New York. Jona- 

than Cape, Ltd., 1930. Pp. 362. $4.00. 
Good background of knowledge about films. 
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77. Russel, Charles E. Julia Marlowe. Her 
Life and Art. New York, Appleton & Co., 
1926. Pp. 582. $5.00. 


78. Seabury, W. M. The Public and the 
Motion Picture Industry. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1926. Pp. 340. $2.50. 

Gives a good but not up-to-date picture of the 

sales aspect of pictures. Not helpful to actor unless 
he plans to produce his own pictures. 
79. Sherwood, Robert (ed.). Moving Pic- 
tures, the Best of 1922-1923—Also Who's 
Who in the Movies and Yearbook of the 
American Screen. Boston, Small, Maynard & 
Co., 1923. Pp. 346. $5.00. 


Interesting facts about pictures of that year. 


80. Skinner, Otis. Footlights and Spotlights. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1924. Pp. 
366. $5.00. 


81. Spottiswoode, Raymond. A Grammar of 
the Film. London, Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
1935. Pp. 326. 10s 6d. 


82. Talbot, F. A. A. Moving Pictures—How 
They Are Made and Worked. Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott, 1923. Pp. 429. $3.50. 


Good for obtaining background. 


83. Talmey, Allene. Doug and Mary and 
Others. New York, Macey-Masius, 1927. 
Pp. 181. $2.00. 


84. Terry, Ellen. The Story of My Life. Lon- 
don, Hutchinson & Co., 1908. Out of print. 
Pp. 394. 
85. Ullman, George S. Valentino as I Knew 
Him. New York, Macey-Masius, 1926. 
Pp. 218. $2.00. 

Introduction by O. O. McIntyre. 


86. Valentino, Rudolph. My Private Diary. 
Chicago, Occult Pub. Co., 1929. Pp. 314. 
$1.50. 


87. Van Zile, Edward S. That Marvel—thp 
Movie. New York, G. P. Putnam Co., 1923 
Pp. 229. $2.00. 


88. Wagner, Robert L. Film Folk. Ney 
York, Century Co., 1918. Pp. 356. $2.00 

Interesting but out of date. 

89. Wanger, Ruth. What Girls Can PD, 
New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1926. Pp 
239-247. $1.28. , 
90. Williamson, Alice M. Alice in Movi, 
land. New York, Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp 
281. $4.00. 
91. Willey, M. M., and Rice, S. A. Com. 
munication-Agencies and Social Life. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1933. Pp. 229. $2.50 
92. Who's Who in America, Vol. XIX. 
1936-1937. Chicago, A. N. Marquis Co., 
1936. 

Contains lists of principal events in the lives 
of many of the nation’s leading motion picture 
actors. 

93. Wood, Peggy. Actors—and People 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp 
178. $2.50. 

94. Wood, Peggy. A Splendid Gypsy. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1928. Pp. 64 
$1.00. 

95. World Film Encyclopedia. Universa 
Screen Guide. London, Amalgamated Press 
Clarence Winchester, 1933. Pp. 512. $5.50 


Recommended Trade Journals 
Daily Variety, Ltd., 1708 North Vine St 
Hollywood, Cal. 

The Hollywood Reporter, 6717 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Cal. 


Professional Association 


Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences, 1201 Taft Building, Hollywood 
Cal. 
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NEWS OF THE NATIONAL 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 





ATLANTA 

Mary H. S. Hayes, Director of Gut- 
dance and Placement, National Youth Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., and a 
former National Vocational Guidance 
Association president, was the speaker at 
a dinner meeting of the Atlanta Voca- 
tional Guidance Association on November 
20. 

Dr. Hayes’ address was a summary of 
the activities of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. D. B. Lasseter, State Direc- 
tor of the National Youth Administration, 
gave a summary of the activities in 
Georgia. 

Edwin A. Lee, Director, National Oc- 
cupational Conference, is scheduled to be 
the guest speaker at the February meet- 
ing of the Atlanta Association. 


CINCINNATI 

The Cincinnati Vocational Guidance 
Association endeavors wherever possible 
to hold joint meetings with various 


Branch Association Activities 


EDITED BY MARIE McNAMARA 


Secretaries of the branches are requested to send reports 
McNamara, Commercial High School, York Square, New Haven 
Connecticut, promptly after each meeting or other event. 








to Miss 


groups which may thus become interested 
in the problems of guidance. The October 
meeting was a joint session with the 
Southwestern Ohio Teachers Association. 
It was addressed by Edwin A. Lee, Direc- 
tor of the National Occupational Con- 
ference, who spoke on ‘Adjusting to Oc- 
cupational Change.” 

In December, the Association cooper- 
ated with the Ohio Education Association 
in arranging a special guidance program 
to be conducted in Columbus, Ohio, De- 
cember 29. Dr. Lee addressed this special 
section meeting, which was attended by 
representatives from schools throughout 
Ohio, speaking on the subject, “United 
We Stand,” and talked to the vocational 
education group on “Divided We Fall.” 
At the same convention, Dr. Lee appeared 
before the entire convention body, speak- 
ing this time on the subject, “Youth Asks 
Some Questions.” 

Much has been done to promote inter- 
est in guidance through these section meet- 
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ings of the various educational conven- 
tions. The Cincinnati chapter has been 
responsible for organization of the vo- 
cational guidance section which is now a 
part of the Southwestern Ohio Teachers 
Association, which in turn is a recognized 
part of the Ohio Education Association. 

The pamphlet entitled “An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Occupations,” which 
contains various lists of occupations rfe- 
lated to school subjects, originally pub- 
lished by the Cincinnati Vocational Gui- 
dance Association in 1934, is being re- 
printed in an abridged edition to meet the 
many orders that have been received from 
all parts of the country. The cost of the 
abridged edition will be 35 cents, and 
copies may be obtained from the associa- 
tion headquarters, 216 East Ninth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


KENTUCKY 
At the present time the Kentucky 
Branch of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association has thirty-five paid-up 
memberships and three associate members. 
At a fall meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, plans were made for the annual 
meeting which will be held in Louisville 
in April. J. B. Miner, of the psychology 
department of the University of Ken- 
tucky, was appointed to contact the dis- 
trict associations in regard to the forma- 
tion of district groups of the NVGA. A 
member of the Kentucky Branch was ap- 
pointed to represent the group at the Na- 
tional Convention at New Orleans. 


MARYLAND 

The December meeting of the Mary- 
land Vocational Guidance Association 
proved to be most interesting and valu- 
able from the standpoint of guidance. 
Throughout the high schools of the coun- 
ties of Maryland there is no organized 


guidance program, although guidance 
work is being done. With this in mind, 
a dinner meeting was held on Friday, De- 
cember 11, to which were invited repre- 
sentatives from high schools of the coun- 
ties near Baltimore. The response was 
very gratifying. Principals and represen- 
tatives from six of the nearby schools were 
present, and the principal of one of the 
county teacher training schools also at- 
tended. 

The meeting was experimental. There 
was no set program, but at the desire of 
the group there was an exchange of gui- 
dance ideas that the county representatives 
might adopt and put into execution. Such 
questions as “How can one begin a gui- 
dance program in a county high school?” 
and ‘What, if any, are the uncrowded 
fields of occupations which a teacher in 
a county school can recommend to her 
students?” were discussed. 

In every school guidance was reported 
to be definitely needed. Guidance is now 
being administered by the principal, the 
homeroom teacher, the English teacher, 
the teacher of the class in problems in 
democracy, and by occupational speakers 
invited to the schools. One school reported 
working on an occupational survey of its 
graduates of several years back with the 
idea of possible curriculum change and 
expansion. 

After an evening of discussion it was 
agreed that: 

The guidance program would, of necessity, 
have to begin on a small scale, prove its 
value, and then grow. 

There should be a designated guidance di- 
rector or counselor in each school—a teacher 
who is interested in and qualified for the 
work. 

This teacher should be willing to secure 
adequate training. 

The guidance program must interest all 
teachers in the school. 
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New York City 

Standing committees of the New York 
City Vocational Guidance Association for 
the year 1936-1937 include: Arrange- 
ments, William U. Bruch, Western Union 
Messenger School; Book Reviews, H. O. 
acobs, Executive Secretary, West Side 
Branch YMCA, New York City; Mem- 
bership, W. C. Ackerly, Employment 
Manager, New York Stock Exchange; 
Publicity, Edith S. Katz, Counselor, New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing; 
Reception, Roy N. Anderson, Associate 
in Guidance and Personnel, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The follow- 
ing programs have been held or are to be 
offered: 

November 5. “Professional Standards for 
Counselors, with Special Reference to New 
York City Licenses.” Chairman, Franklin J. 
Keller, Principal, Metropolitan Vocational 
High School. 

December 8. “Apprenticeship and Appren- 
ticeship Training.” Chairman, S$. Lewis Land, 
Educational Director of the Heating, Piping 
and Air Conditioning Contractors National 
Association. Speakers were eminent repre- 
sentatives of labor, employers, guidance and 
schools. 

January 26. “Business, Industry, and the 
Schools.” Chairman, Alex Liveright, Re- 
gional Supervisor's Office. Principal speaker, 
Edwin A. Lee, Director, National Occupa- 
tional Conference. 

March 2. Joint Meeting with Association 
of Consulting Psychologists. 

May 24. Annual Meeting, topic to be an- 
nounced. 


RuHopeE IsLAND 

Chase Going Woodhouse, Professor of 
Economics, Connecticut College, and Di- 
rector, Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations, and Wilbur I. Gooch, special- 
ist in occupations, National Occupational 
Confecence, were the speakers at the joint 
December meeting of the Rhode Island 
Vocational Guidance Association and The 
Providence Institute for Counseling and 
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Parker, Personnel Director, Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, St. Louis, were used as the basis 
of discussion led by Georgia Wittich, Educa- 
tional Director, Stix, Baer, and Fuller Com- 
pany, St. Louis, and by Willard Goslin, 
Superintendent of Schools, Webster Groves, 
Missouri. 

May—"The Vocational Guidance Program 
of the St. Louis Public Schools.” Henry J. 
Gerling, Superintendent of Instruction, St. 
Louis Public Schools. Dr. Gerling’s talk was 
followed by discussion. 

OcroBeER—“What Are the Minimum Es- 
sentials for an Adequate Vocational Gui- 
dance Program in High Schools?” Willard 
E. Parker. 

NoveMBER—'“The Counseling Project of 
the Vocational Guidance Association.” Mar- 
garet Hickey, Chairman of the Counselors 
and Director of Miss Hickey’s Training 
School for Secretaries, gave the history of 
the project in which the Vocational Guidance 
Association cooperated in counseling a group 
of not-yet employed girls from the Employ- 
ment Department of the YWCA. This was 
followed by discussion of specific cases by 
two of the counselors, by an evaluation of 
the project, and a progress report. 

DecEMBER—"‘Use of Research in Voca- 
tional Guidance.” This meeting was under 
the direction of the Research Committee, 
Clara Menger, Chairman. The main empha- 
ses were: “Can Research Help in Vocational 
Guidance?”; “St. Louisans and Vocational 
Guidance Research”; and “Research Needs in 
Vocational Guidance.” 

It was felt that these programs broad- 
ened and increased the interest in Voca- 
tional Guidance in St. Louis and that they 
provided for greater participation on the 
part of the members. 

Recommendations for 1937 include: 
continuance of the discussion method, 
more regular meeting time, follow-up of 
the county's guidance workers, and the 
new groups invited to special programs. 

Suggested programs for 1937 include: 
a meeting based on qualifications for the 
first jobs in the clerical field with an out- 
standing employer as leader, and a meet- 


ing of special interest to parents. 


SouTH CAROLINA 

The South Carolina Branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
was organized temporarily early in 1936, 
and was reorganized last March at the 
time of the State Teachers Meeting in 
Columbia, South Carolina. Officers of the 
association are Ellison M. Smith, Profes- 
sor of Education, Furnam University, 
president; W. C. McCall, University of 
South Carolina, vice-president; William 
A. Huey, National Youth Administrator, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Activities of the association during 
1936 included a full day’s program for 
the discussion of guidance topics at Fur- 
nam University on June 19. The program 
was held in connection with the Superin- 
tendents’ and Principals’ Forum on Public 
School Problems in South Carolina, and 
thus there were in attendance not only 
members of the Association but some 200 
superintendents and principals of public 
schools in South Carolina. F. S. Beers, 
Examiner and Executive Secretary, Uni- 
versity System of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia, was the guest speaker. 

The officers of the South Carolina Gui- 
dance Association secured permission 
from the President of the Department of 
Superintendence of the South Carolina 
Education Association to use “Guidance” 
as the topic for discussion at the fall meet- 
ing of this Department. Herbert A. 
Toops, of the University of Ohio, gave 
two illustrated lectures on “Guidance” be- 
fore the Department on Friday afternoon 
and evening, November 20. On Saturday 
morning, November 21, Ellison M. 
Smith, president of the South Carolina 
Guidance Association, gave a report on 
the work which had been done by a spe- 
cial committee appointed to study and re- 
port on “Guidance Activities That Could 
Be Carried on in South Carolina High 
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Schools.” At the close of the meeting the 
Department of Superintendence voted to 
continue the work of the Guidance Com- 
mittee, and requested that this Committee 
prepare a bulletin on Guidance for South 
Carolina High Schools, the bulletin, when 
ready, to be published by the State De- 
partment of Education and distributed to 
all the high schools of South Carolina. 
The members of this Committee are: Elli- 
son M. Smith, Chairman; Louise Y. Earle, 
Dean of Girls, Greenville High School; 
D. Leon Mc Cormac, Principal, Wardlaw 
Junior High School, Columbia; D. L. 
Latimer, Boys’ High School, Anderson; 
T. M. Nelson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Edgefield. 

The officials of the South Carolina As- 
sociation are now preparing a program 
on guidance to be discussed during the 
State Teachers Convention in Columbia, 
in March, 1937. An active campaign has 
been waged to enlist members in the 
Association. 

VIRGINIA 

New features of the annual meeting of 
the Virginia Guidance Association held 
at Richmond, November 26 and 27, in- 
cluded two meetings instead of one. On 
Thursday there was a joint session with 
the Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, and one on Friday was devoted 
entirely to business. The Counselor’s Ex- 
hibit, which was on display in the Ball- 
room of the Hotel Richmond, was an- 
other new feature. 

The theme for the joint session with 
the Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals was “The High School Functioning 
as an Agency of Guidance.” Speakers and 
their subjects were: “The Réle of the 
Principal, C. H. Phippins, Blacksburg; 
“The Réle of the Teacher and Special 
Workers,” Cordelia Cox, Richmond; 
“The Function of the College in Training 
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Teachers,” R. B. Pinchbeck, Richmond: 
“Summary and Discussions,” Edward Al- 
vey, Jr., Fredericksburg. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The following is a tentative program 
for the spring meetings of the Guidance 
and Personnel Association of the District 
of Columbia. On March 2, there will be 
a panel discussion with officers, teachers, 
and pupils contributing to the topic, “The 
Guidance Program from the Pupils’ Point 
of View.” The Association hopes to have 
L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary of the 
American Vocational Association, make 
the presentation speech. On April 6, the 
report of the Special Committee on Gui- 
dance in the Junior High School will be 
presented. On May 8, there will be an 
annual luncheon and an address by Con- 
cha Romero James of the Pan-American 
Union on “Guidance in the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries.” 

At a meeting held on January 7, the 
guidance program at the Woodrow Wil- 
son High School was described by Nor- 
man J. Nelson, principal. A social hour 
preceded the program, and refreshments 
were served by the Domestic Science De- 
partment of the Roosevelt High School. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 

An increased interest in guidance was 
indicated at the fall meeting of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association which 
was held at the Schenley High School in 
Pittsburgh with an unusually large num- 
ber in attendance. The president, W. P. 
Allen, was in charge. The speakers and 
their subjects were: James N. Rule, Prin- 
cipal, Langley High School, “Guidance in 
a New Day’’; Gustave L. Schramm, Juve- 
nile Court Judge of Allegheny County, 
“Guidance as an Aid to Crime Preven- 
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tion”: W. T. Root, Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School, University of Pittsburgh, “The 
Place of the Psychologist in a Guidance 
Program.” 


ONTARIO 

The annual meeting of the Ontario 
Vocational Guidance Association was 
held in the auditorium of the YMCA on 
January 16. An address centering around 
the theme of the meeting, “Broader Hort- 
zons in Vocational Guidance,’ was given 
by L. J. Simpson, M.D., Minister of Edu- 
cation. Other speakers and their topics 
were: Joseph McCulley, Headmaster, 


Pickering College, “Plans of the Youth 
Committee of the National Employment 
Commission”; F. J. Hawes, Director of 
Apprenticeship, “The Ontario Appren- 
ticeship Act’; E. A. Corbett, Director of 
Adult Education, “Adult Education”: 
H. C. Hudson, Superintendent, Ontario 
Employment Service, “Occupational 
Trends in Ontario’; Georgia Brown, Cen- 
tral High School of Commerce, Toronto. 
“Guidance for Girls’; C. S. Browne 
Committee on Vocational Guidance. Ki- 
wanis International, ‘Guidance in Service 
Clubs”; W. R. Cook, National Council. 
YMCA, “Guidance in Social Agencies.” 
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Conference on Educational Broadcasting 


RADIO COACHES FOR SCHOOLS 


Occurationat aspects 
of the First National Conference on Radio 
Broadcasting, held December 10-12 in 
Washington, were scattered through a 
dozen or more separate sessions, but cen- 
tered largely in a meeting devoted to dis- 
cussion of the “radio workshop” plan that 
had developed in a number of colleges 
and universities. It is through these work- 
shops that much of the training for radio 
production, both present and future, is 
taking place. They are sending college 
graduates into the radio broadcasting field 
with a working knowledge gained through 
instruction and actual practice in writing 
scenarios or scripts, acting, announcing, 
directing, producing sound effects, ef 
cetera. 

The college radio workshop unit re- 
quires the cooperation of a number of 
departments in the institution, such as 
English, drama, music, history, education 
(in the preparation of lesson plans), engi- 
neering, and the library. It is proving an 
ideal medium for the integration of sub- 
ject matters, a result most desirable from 


the point of view of the educator 
A few days after the Conference, John 
W. Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, announced that his of- 
fice was strongly encouraging university 
training for radio. As a part of this support 
he said he had again authorized the Educa- 
tional Radio Project of the Office of Edu- 
cation to cooperate with the radio work- 
shop at New York University, which 
opened its second session on January 4. 
In addition to five successful educational 
radio features sponsored by the Radio 
Project, assistance and counsel are being 
given to various other universities and col- 
leges interested in providing training for 
the advancement of education by radio. 
“Many requests for educators skilled 
in radio reach the Office of Education,” 
the Commissioner said. ‘There is a grow- 
ing need for trained persons in this field. 
I would not be surprised to see the posi- 
tion of radio coach common in our 
schools in the near future. Since we are 
discovering new methods of making edu- 
cational radio programs successful I am 
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glad to enable teachers and others in- 
terested in developing radio to learn these 
techniques.” 

RepreSentatives of colleges conducting 
radio workshops or otherwise giving 
special attention to training young people 
for radio careers, joined in a panel dis- 
cussion at the Washington Conference 
under the leadership of William Dow 
Boutwell, Director of the Educational 
Radio Project. Their discussion held such 
occupational and vocational guidance sig- 
nificance that editors of OCCUPATIONS 
asked for and have been promised a spe- 
cial article on the subject by Mr. Boutwell. 
It should appear in the March issue. 

Another significant development tre- 
ported was an Educational Script Exchange 
inaugurated by the Office of Education. 
Scripts on various educational topics are 
collected, listed in a catalogue, and 
furnished on call. About twenty of the 
vocational guidance scripts used on the 
American School of the Air have been 
sent in for distribution to any school 
groups desiring to use them locally. It is 
expected that any unit that rebroadcasts 
these scripts, such as a local Vocational 
Guidance Association, will call upon the 
dramatic departments of the schools to 
furnish actors, thus bringing about some 
integration of various fields. 

At the opening session of the Confer- 
ence, Commissioner Studebaker declared 
educators must take radio more seriously. 
“We must put more effort into program 
building and plans for the use of broad- 
cast material for instructional purposes. 
We must spend more money in producing 
programs. We must conduct experiments 
to determine how to use radio programs 
in schools and in adult groups. . . . It 

would clear the air—literally—if broad- 
casters could decide how they wished to 
handle education and if educators would 
agree on how they want radio to serve 


them.” It was mainly this problem of 
what and how radio can best serve educa- 
tion, and vice versa, that occupied atten- 
tion of close to 700 interested educators 
and representatives of broadcasting com- 
panies. The Conference was sponsored by 
eighteen interested organizations in co- 
operation with the United States Office 
of Education and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

In his address of welcome, Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, said edu- 
cational broadcasting should beware the 
dangers of standardization and regimenta- 
tion. Anning S. Prall, Chairman, Federal 
Radio Commission, said radio offers an 
outlet to the more gifted educators and 
affords them a national audience. George 
F. Zook, President, American Council on 
Education, declared opportunities are 
plainer today than ever before, but that 
educational broadcasts must be exception- 
ally well done. David Sarnoff, President, 
Radio Corporation of America, said tele- 
vision would provide new avenues for 
education, and that new techniques of 
broadcasting and ability of educators must 
be combined for success. William Mather 
Lewis, President, Lafayette College, de- 
clared the advent of television would in- 
crease the value of educational broadcast- 
ing to the public and in the classroom 
more than a hundred times. Many other 
speakers covered both the technical and 
education preparation phases of satisfac- 
tory broadcasting, discussing various ad- 
vantages and disadvantages in present and 
possible future methods, but no single 
“cure all” solution to the problem was 
brought forward except emphasis that 
educational broadcast material should be 
of the highest possible calibre. However, 
all agreed that the Conference had 
brought to light many valuable sugges- 
tions, and discussions opened such new 
avenues of approach that sponsoring or- 
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anizations were unanimous in asking 
that the Conference be made an annual 


event. 
“oe 


Guidance Emphasized at 
State Vocational Meeting 


Vocational guidance will never function 
properly until it is so organized that every 
individual who does not go on to college 
or university be given an opportunity to 
prepare himself and improve himself in 
some vocation, according to speakers at 
the seventh annual convention of the New 
York State Vocational Education Associa- 
tion, held December 28-30, 1936, at 
Syracuse. The convention keynote was the 
belief that the real center of human life is 
found in the job each individual holds, 
R. D. Fleming of the State Education De- 
partment at Albany, said in a report of the 
convention and its various sectional meet- 
ings, prepared especially for OccuPa- 
TIONS. 

At meetings of the commercial educa- 
tion section the consensus of opinion, 
based upon reports from persons engaged 
in wholesale and retail selling, was that 
there is a need for the training of persons 
employed in selling occupations. General 
proposals were for three types of schools 
of programs: 

1. A half-time cooperative program to be 
carried on in full-time school for the prelimi- 
nary preparation of persons for the Fistribu- 
tive field. 

2. Part-time courses, day and evening, for 
employed persons who are doing direct sell- 
ing, particularly the selling of specified 
products such as shoes, automobiles, and 
ready-to-wear garments. 


3. Part-time courses, day and evening, 48 
hours a week, for store managers and store 
owners, to be conducted on an executive or 
managerial level in full-time day school and 
conducted on the conference method. 

The agriculture section centered its 
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thought on world problems in agriculture. 
Carl E. Ladd, Dean of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, discussed consideration of the 
problems of land tenure; agricultural co- 
Operation; government control as against 
individual initiative; and monetary prob- 
lems. 

The opportunity and responsibility of 
the guidance program in the development 
of personality traits of pupils was dis- 
cussed by Mary K. Ganley, of the Jamaica 
Vocational High School, at the sectional 
meeting on vocational guidance. Traits of 
personality, appearance, ability to work 
with associates, the responsibilities to em- 
ployers, and attitudes on the job are fre- 
quently the most vital elements of success, 
she said. 

Compulsory legislation in New York 
State, George E. Hutcherson, the chair- 
man, pointed out, now makes mandatory 
a bureau of educational and vocational 
guidance, in cities of 100,000 population 
and over. This comprises the cities of 
New York, Yonkers, Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo. These 
cities contain over 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation and also the secondary school 
pupils in the State. The legislation will 
accelerate the provisions for adequate 
counseling services for the greater part of 
the public secondary school pupils in New 
York State. 

The theme of the home economics sec- 
tion was “Family Relationships.” Helen 
Bull, pediatrician of the Nursery School 
at Cornell University, discussed the physi- 
cal development of children and adoles- 
cents as a factor in understanding and 
behavior. Mental health and family rela- 
tions were considered by Mark Entorf, 
College of Home Economics of Cornell. 

Methods of teaching family relation- 
ships in the junior and senior high schools 
were discussed by a number of public- 
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school teachers. Among the methods used 
were dramatization, comic strips, and 
fiction. Skits were given demonstrating 
good and bad family relationships. 

The adult education section under the 
chairmanship of R. Pratt Krull, Director 
of Extension Education, Buffalo, discussed 
in a panel meeting “What is Next in 
Adult Education?” 

Mr. Krull stated that there is a wide- 
spread interest in the continuation of the 
emergency educational programs. The 
next step, he thought, would be the inte- 
gration of this program with the public 
school system, and the appointment of a 
supervisor or director of adult education 
in each county who would be responsible 
to the superintendent of schools for the 
organization and administration of the 
work. 

Harry S. Ganders, Dean of Syracuse 
University, in addressing the industrial 
arts section on the opportunities for in- 
dustrial arts teachers in adult education, 
held that increasing leisure time demands 
these teachers shall offer courses of a craft 
nature that will give the adult an outlet 
for creative expression. This, he said, “has 
been largely recessive since pioneer days.” 

At a general meeting Oakley Furney, 
chief of the Industrial Education Bureau, 
New York State Education Department, 
made an analysis of the George-Dean Act. 
The Federal allotment from this act and 
the Smith-Hughes Act will give to New 
York State for the fiscal year beginning 

July 1, $1,651,838. This money is divided 
among agriculture; trade and industry; 
home economics; distributive occupations; 
and teacher training. 

New York State has not yet decided 
the plan under which quotas will be used, 
Mr. Furney said. In the final analysis the 
determination will have to be made by 
the Regents and the Commissioner of 


Education. They have proposed no policy, 
but it is likely that new forms of work 
will be subsidized and no further aid 
given to existing types. The indicated 
objectives doubtless will be: 

1. To establish full-time day schools for 
training workers for semi-skilled occupations 
Such schools will be planned to meet the needs 
of age entering industry as unskilled 
workers. 

2. To develop a greatly expanded program 
of apprentice training and extension work. 

3. To train workers for distributive occu- 
pations. 

4, To expand teacher training work in 
agriculture, home-making, industrial educa- 
tion, and distributive occupations in order to 
meet the need for teachers in the field of 
education. 


Richard D. Allen spoke on ‘Evolution 
of a Guidance Program and What It 
Means to Public Education.” 

After tracing the evolution of the guid- 
ance idea from individuals to groups, Dr. 
Allen said the obvious thing was “to 
separate the problems which are common 
to a large majority of children from those 
which are peculiar to each individual and 
to deal with the one in class instruction 
and the other through individual at- 
tention.” 

“At present,” he said, “the chief ob- 
stacle to the development of a group 
guidance program is lack of understand- 
ing on the part of school administrators. 
Testing is regarded as a function of the 
research department rather than as a 
method of collecting all available data to 
serve as a basis for the counseling and 
adjustment of pupils. Administrators have 
failed to see the essential similarity of the 
technique of individual guidance and of 
group guidance. Both are essentially in- 
structional technique instead of adminis- 
trative decisions. They do not involve the 
solving of problems for children and their 
parents but rather the presenting of prob- 
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lems to children and parents for their own 
solution.” 

At the same session, J. F. Prindle, prin- 
cipal of Ilion High School and chairman 
of the subcommittee on guidance, in the 
report of that committee urged the need 
of wider teaching of guidance in teacher- 
training schools. Every teacher should be 
an expert in guidance, he said. 

Miss Florence M. Marshall, principal 
of the Manhattan Industrial High School 
for Girls, New York City, and pioneer in 
the field of vocational education, received 
the annual award by the New York State 
Vocational Education Association for the 
most outstanding service in this field dur- 
ing the year. 

The principal topic of the commercial 
education section of the State Vocational 
Association was, “Distributive Trades,” 
and among the speakers at its meeting 
were: Chauncey R. Porter, lecturer on 
adult education at New York University, 
who talked on “Distribution as a Primary 
Factor in Permanent Recovery’; Ralph L. 
Lee, of the public relations bureau of the 
General Motors Corporation, whose topic 
was “Distribution From the Point of View 
of a Large Manufacturer’; Frederick 
Hansen, director of standards of the W. 
T. Grant Stores, who spoke on “‘Distribu- 
tion From the Point of View of a Large 
Chain Store,”” and Alexander S. Massell, 
principal of the Central Commercial High 
School, New York City, who led a round- 
table discussion on “Implications of the 
George-Deen Act Regarding Distributive 


Trades.” 
ae 


Full Cooperation Needed 
For Apprentice Training 


Establishment of a cooperative appren- 
tice training relationship with the schools, 
the employers, and the trade unions is 
essential in meeting existing and future 
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needs with respect to the shortage of 
skilled labor, members of the New York 
City Vocational Guidance Association de- 
cided at their monthly meeting on Decem- 
ber 15. The subject for discussion was 
“Apprenticeship and Apprentice Train- 
ing in Business and Industry,” under the 
chairmanship of S. Lewis Land, Educa- 
tional Director, Heating, Piping, and Air- 
Conditioning Contractors’ National Asso- 
ciation. Elsa G. Becker, president of the 
association, was general chairman. 

Oakley Furney, Chief, New York State 
Industrial Education Bureau, Albany, 
N. Y., as the principal speaker, reviewed 
causes for the existing dearth of skilled 
craftsmen in industry, and called upon 
schoolmen to provide such apprentice 
training aids as will best fit the needs of 
industry. Among the essentials of a sound 
program of apprentice training he listed 
the following: 

(1) Start with the right kind of ma- 
terial—wise selection of applicants; (2) 
provide a job where the apprentice may 
learn all aspects of his trade; (3) provide 
a program of education through school 
attendance that will parallel what the ap- 
prentice learns on the job; (4) effect co- 
ordination between employment and edu- 
cational programs; (5) provide incentive 
for the apprentice to make good on the 
job and in school, such as holding out pos- 
sibilities for advancement. 

Schools must provide a satisfactory 
apprentice training program because in- 
dustries alone are unable to offer it in all 
phases, Mr. Furney declared. Industry is 
constantly changing, but training must 
keep going all the time. Also, the bulk of 
apprentices are engaged by relatively 
small industrial establishments which can- 
not afford to give classroom instruction; 
and industry helps support public educa- 
tion and should obtain a fair return. 

Careful selection of young people for 
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apprentice training also was stressed by 
C. R. Dooley, Manager of Industrial Re- 
lations, Socony-Vacuum Corporation of 
New York City, who led the discussion. 
Employers look for those who possess an 
acceptable degree of skill, those who have 
a forward view in their work that will 
carry them to better jobs through promo- 
tion, those willing to attend night school 
and with the ability to study related subjects 
such as physics, chemistry, economics, and 
mechanical drawing. Apprentices also 
should have pride in workmanship and a 
reasonable degree of ingenuity. 

A contemplated cooperative training 
plan involving the Yonkers schools, the 
local electrical trades unions, and the Otis 
Elevator Company was described by Lynn 
A. Emerson, Assistant Superintendent of 
Yonkers Schools in charge of Vocational 
Education. Selected students, after two 
years in a vocational high school, will 
work part-time in the elevator plant and 
take a part-time school course closely cor- 
related with their work. During the bal- 
ance of their apprenticeship they will 
work full time in the plant and take night 
courses in the vocational school. As jour- 
neymen workers they will be expected to 
return to school from time to time for 
appropriate evening courses. Relations 
with trade unions are most helpful, he 
said. 

In the general discussion there arose a 
question as to availability of names of 
firms offering apprentice training and 
which could be recommended by coun- 
selors to their students. Apparently the 
only sources of such names are the school 
attendance registration lists in the State 
Department of Education, and many ex- 
pressed the desire that apprentice employer 
lists be compiled from these records and 
made available for distribution. The de- 
sirability of aptitude testing in the selec- 
tion of apprentices was mentioned, and 


members were advised to consult Walter 
V. Bingham’s new book Aptitudes and 
Aptitude Testing, made possible through 
NOC, and soon to be published. Alexan- 
der Liveright reviewed Job Satisfaction 
by Robert Hoppock. 

Edwin A. Lee, NOC Director, was an- 
nounced as the principal speaker for the 
association’s January meeting on the topic, 
“The School's Challenge to Industry.” 


oe 


“Girls in Business” Movie 
Warns of Racketeering 


Warning to young girls about a revived 
employment agency racket is given in the 
newest motion picture release of “The 
March of Time,” now being shown in 
theatres throughout the country. 

“Girls in Business” is the title of the 
episode prepared with the cooperation of 
various groups, including the New York 
Welfare Council and staff members of 
the National Occupational Conference. 

The increasing number of girl grad- 
uates of business training courses makes 
difficult the finding of a job in the smaller 
towns and cities, and with improved busi- 
ness conditions girls are flocking to the 
larger cities, hundreds of them to New 
York, according to the story told by “The 
March of Time.” Improved business con- 
ditions have enabled the reéstablishment 
of the racketeering employment agencies 
whose usual techpique is to guarantee 
their small-town client a worthwhile city 
job upon payment of a fee in advance. But 
the hopeful girl upon arriving in the city 
finds her guaranteed job is that of house- 
maid—with free board and room, but no 
pay. Franctically, she searches the want 
ads, goes through the mill of New York's 
800 employment agencies, finds for each 
job listed, ten applicants—girls with city 
references and city experience. Suddenly 
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the money that might have taken her back 
home is gone. 

Then follows the usual story of the 
taxi dance hall, steering business into the 
‘dip joint” and finally the raid, arrest, 
and the name on the police records. Wel- 
fare officials assert that no girl should 
go to the large city on her own unless 
she has enough money to support herself 
for a full year. 

“> 
The Outlook for Negro Waiters 

Although casual and systematic cam- 
paigns recently have been carried on against 
the employment of Negroes as waiters, 
there still remains a great deal of opportu- 
nity for Negro men in this field; and many 
tea rooms in large cities prefer colored wo- 
men and girls as waitresses. In 1930 there 
were 39,750 Negro male waiters, an in- 
crease of 8,069 over 1920; and there were 
17,628 Negro waitresses, an increase of 
3,473 over 1920. Thus, in the ten-year pe- 
riod, the number of Negro waiters and 
waitresses increased approximately 25 per 
cent. 

On railroad dining cars and in railroad 
station restaurants, Negroes traditionally 
have had almost if not complete monopoly. 
This monopoly has recently been threat- 
ened by the railroads’ practice of employ- 
ing Filipinos instead of Negroes, particu- 
larly on the West Coast. It is charged that 
this practice is an attempt by the railroads 
to break up union organization among 
Negro waiters. Job control by Negro 
waiters still remains strong in many hotels 
and restaurants in the South, and in many 
Northern summer hotels, although in the 
latter section the tendency has been re- 
cently to replace Negro men with white 
waitresses. 

Unionizing of hotel help has sometimes 
worked to the disadvantage of Negro wait- 
ers because of discriminatory attitudes 
among many white union members. This 
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discrimination has been combated by such 
Negro unions as the Brotherhood of Din- 
ing Car Employees, an A. F. of L. affiliate, 
and by the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, which has always taken a strong 
interest in the problems of their companion 
workers. Negroes are also enrolled in large 
numbers in the International Alliance of 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees, and there 
exists as well the National Association of 
Colored Waiters and Hotel Employees. 

One difficulty which Negro applicants 
for waiters’ jobs have had to face is the 
matter of training. Most waiters’ schools 
will not admit them. Tuskegee Institute 
has lately sought to meet this situation by 
establishing courses in hotel and restaurant 
service, and by the publication of a monthly 
journal, Service, devoted to personal service 
occupations. 

ee 

Plumbing Apprentice Standards Adopted 

The Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training announced recently that the Na- 
tional Association of Master Plumbers 
and the United Association of Journey- 
men Plumbers and Steamfitters of the 
United States and Canada have ratified a 
set of standards for a five-year plumbing 
apprenticeship. Features of this new plan 
include the required signing of an inden- 
ture, 720 hours of related school instruc- 
tion supervised by the state board of vo- 
cational education, retention of apprentice- 
ship control by the trade, and elimination 
of the helper. Further details and mimeo- 
gtaphed material may be secured from the 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Train- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


a SZ 


The Future of the CCC 
A permanent CCC was urged in the an- 
nual report of Director Robert Fechner to 
the President which was released on De- 
cember 13th, 1936. Mr. Fechner pointed 
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out that the personnel of the enrollees had 
improved materially during the past year, 
and that an average of 12,000 boys per 
month had left the corps to accept employ- 
ment. Many of these, he added, could not 
have secured the jobs that they did without 
the training received in the camps. In the 
opinion of the Director, this program, 
with necessary expansions or contractions 
depending upon the economic state of the 
country, should be continued on a perma- 
nent basis in the interests both of forest 
and manhood conservation. 

Radio broadcasts and motion pictures 
about occupations were provided for the 
parents, teachers, and pupils of the Samuel 
J. Tilden High School of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
during the last three months of 1936. Each 
Friday afternoon the vocational guidance 
dramas of the American School of the Air 
were tuned into the auditorium of the 
school, and were followed by films giv- 
ing occupational information about engi- 
neering, building trades, manufacturing, 
finance, agriculture, and merchandising. 


Women Office Workers 

Trade associations, labor groups, 
women’s organizations, vocational coun- 
selors, educational institutions, employ- 
ment offices, and all interested in the 
problem of women in clerical work will 
find of interest the set of seven charts, 
each 24 by 32 inches, recently issued by 
the Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor. Based on surveys in several large 





cities, the charts deal with the following 
subjects and treatments relating to women | — 
office workers: 

The most common hour schedule: saj- 


ary rate by occupation (per cent distriby- ananti 
tion); median salary rate by occupation At 
(see illustration, page 420); salary rate tion © 
by city; salary rate by type of office; salary ry 
rate by age and experience; salary rate by — 
sex in Chicago. neni 

The charts are lithographed with either chous 
color data bars or attractive color back- Achil 
grounds with appropriate sketches. Much logics 
of the material was taken from Bulletin a 


No. 120 of the Women’s Bureau, Em- izatio 
ployment of Women in Offices, 15 cents. 


In view of the demand for information T 
about stenographic and other office em- 

ployment by commercial teachers, voca- Dest v1 

tional counselors, and the large number Wer 

of youth preparing for clerical occupa- 1936) | 
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A revealing glimpse into the opera- 
tion of Juvenile Vocational Consulting 
Bureaus in Tokyo, Japan, is contained 
in the following letter from Wilhel- 
mina and Paul Achilles, to a staff 
member of NOC, printed with the gra- 
cious permission of the writers. Dr. 
Achilles is Managing Director, Psycho- 
logical Corporation, New York City, 
and Mrs. Achilles is Manager of the 
Test Service Division of that organ- 
ization. 


THE ORIENTAL HOTEL, LTD. 
Kobe, Japan 


Dear B. 

We've just left Japan (October 11, 
1936) and are on a comfortable train in 
Korea en route to Mukden. Before the pic- 
ture grows too hazy under successive layers 
of strange sights—these Korean gentlemen 
in white, with crazy little black stove-pipe 
hats of horsehair, for example — we 
thought we’d drop you a line about our 
visit to two Juvenile Vocational Consult- 
ing Bureaus in Tokyo. 

At the Imperial University there, we 
fortunately fell into the hands of young 
Dr. Shun’ichi Suzuki who spoke some 
English and German, and spent no end of 
time and trouble to show us around and 
answer our questions. We were impressed 
by the number of familiar texts in English 
in the psychology reading-room, and by 
the fine array of apparatus in the labora- 
tory. In particular, a whole series of rooms 
devoted to “aeronautical psychology,” un- 
fortunately closed at the time of our visit. 
According to Dr. Suzuki, members of the 
department were working on, or had al- 
ready devised, tests for pilots—and were 
using white rats in low oxygen experi- 
ments. 

Next morning, with Dr. Suzuki as in- 
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terpreter, we visited the two principal 
consulting bureaus in the city. On our 
way up the stairs to the office of the man 
in charge of testing, we passed waiting 
rooms in which respective groups of boys 
in standard uniforms and kimono-clad 
girls waited quietly on benches to be called 
in for interviews. In the office we were 
served tea, and each of us provided with 
a complete set of blanks, forms, and re- 
prints. Since they were entirely in Japa- 
nese, we had to request over and over again 
Dr. Suzuki's services as interpreter. Be 
tween his English and our German, there 
was many a pause and much uncertainty 
between questions and answers. At any 
rate, we gathered that the Bureaus are 
financed by the government, and applica- 
tion thereto for purposes of placement 
and guidance is voluntary, although em- 
ployers are privileged to request that pros- 
pective employes present themselves at 
the Bureau for testing. Usually a stand- 
ard battery is selected for each firm from 
those in use at the Bureau. School records, 
intelligence test scores, and teachers’ rat- 
ings are sent from the schools. At the 
Bureau a very comprehensive interview 
form is filled out for each child request- 
ing an interview. During the summer 
months as many as 300 applicants are in- 
terviewed daily. All of the counselors are 
university graduates. Tests, however, are 
administered only upon request of appli- 
cant or employer, and in dealing with 
problem cases. Even though so limited, 
the number tested in one Bureau in 1935 
totaled 4,658. We were advised that fol- 
low-ups of placements are made, and re- 
actions of both employer and employee 
recorded on the interview form. 

The avidity with which Japan adopts 
“Western style” procedures was apparent 
—even to a rather optimistic acceptance of 
psychological tests without too much worry 
about their vocational significance. We 
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were shown Japanese versions of Binet, 
Alpha and Beta, Laird’s Personal Inven- 
tory, pencil and paper mechanical ability 
test, pathological pursuit test, and what 
seemed to us a good information-interest 
test of 60 items by Dr. Okahe of the Im- 

erial University. This last test is scored 
for such fields as economics, politics, sci- 
ence, social affairs, religion and education, 
and art. At the other Bureau we visited, 
we were shown very complete kits of appa- 
ratus tests such as dynamometer, Kachisto- 
scope, micrometer, peg board, audiometer, 
color blindness test, etc., which the testers 
carry with them to the schools. 

Tests for clerical and office workers in- 
cluded the use of the abacus which is uni- 
versal in the East. Testees are provided 
with these and with little booklets con- 
taining problems in continuous addition. 
As we understood it, a time signal is given 
every two minutes, and testees indicate 
their progress by making a mark in the 
booklet. Unfortunately, no persons were 
being tested while we were there. We 
should have liked to have seen a whole 
group whizzing away at their abaci—or 
abacuses—anyway, the Japanese call them 
“sorobon.” 

Among the tests for mechanical ability, 
or elements thereof, were several pencil 
and paper tests, a micrometer-setting test, 
and a simple but effective manual and 
finger dexterity test involving the use of 
chopsticks, The test consisted of transfer- 
ring with chopsticks held in one hand little 
round pellets a bit larger than B-B shot 


from one flat-bottomed dish to another 
placed at a standard distance. Against Ja. 
panese norms it was obviously unfair to 
clumsy foreigners—we tried it—but jt 
was a test that appealed to us as worth 
standardizing and trying for some occv- 
pations in the U. S. A. We vote that at the 
next A. P. A. meeting, Porteus and Kline- 
berg compete with each other on this test to 
decide whether it should be included ip 
a battery for discovering racial differences, 

Whether or not aptitude for it can be 
tested, we feel that we should not close 
without some mention of the remarkable 
craftsmanship of the old Japan which stil! 
exists among the workers in the small 
damascene, cloisonné and lacquer factories. 
For example, we watched an old man 
in a cloisonné factory in Kyoto ornament- 
ing the cover of a small copper box. Sit- 
ting cross-legged on the floor, he had only 
small tweezers and a pair of scissors for 
tools. With these, he bent and cut from a 
continuous strip of fine flat brass wire, 
tiny pieces of exactly the length desired, 
and glued them without sketch or outline 
to the box cover, to form the perfect figure 
of a tiny bird in flight. Not once did he 
misjudge the length of the wire, the 
amount of curve, nor the spot for which 
it was intended. All this in less than five 
minutes—the result, a miniature work of 
art. Could the components of this ability 
have been discovered at age fifteen? 

Here we are in Mukden, so cheerio and 
best wishes. 

WILHELMINA AND PAUL ACHILLES 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


THE NEGRO LABOR UNIONIST OF 
NEW YORK. By Charles Lionel Franklin. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1936. 
Pp. 415. Price $3.75. 


Labor unions are organized to enable 
workers to bargain effectively with em- 
ployers. Knowing that in union there ss 
strength, men and women get together 
to demand higher wages, shorter hours, 
and more favorable working conditions. 
Employers have been familiar with the 
fact that scarcity of a product raises prices. 
Workers have taken the cue and have 
operated upon the principle that scarcity 
of workers raises wages. By various de- 
vices unions have kept their numbers as 
small as possible in relation to the de- 
mand for the particular type of skill pos- 
sessed by their members. They have set up 
barriers to the admission of those who, 
because of lower living standards, might 
lower wage standards. These tactics have 
Operated against apprentices, Negroes, 
and foreigners. 

Whatever the immediate benefits of 
such a policy may be, again and again it 
has been demonstrated that not only is 
it ethically indefensible, but that prac- 


tically it is woefully ineffective. More re 
fined industrial 
rapid means of communication and trans 
portation, and a growing sense of human 
solidarity (or at least an expressed aver- 
sion to class discrimination) have all con- 
spired to enforce a more enlighten 
titude upon the unions and their leaders 
An outstanding 
spirit is the drive for the industrial uniot 
Another is the disposition to 
Negroes into uni an equal footin; 
with the whites. It is this latter tendenco 
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lems of the Negro obj tively and pains- 
takingly, yn that the truth, 
reiterated often enough, ultimately 
affect the judgment and temper the pas- 
sions of the and the 
Heaven knows that race prejudice is as 
deep rooted as it is violently expressive, 
and that mere reason is no panacea. How- 
ever it is also true that no amount of ex- 
hortation, or law-passing can be effec- 
tive without continued, persistent expo- 
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sure of the facts. Dr. Franklin renders a 
great service to New York City by dis- 
passionately presenting the local situation. 
Generally optimistic, perhaps too much so, 
as to the improvement in conditions, he 
comes to certain conclusions which, on 
the whole, seem warranted. 

The author's conclusions are especially 
important because of his finding that “the 
labor situation in Manhattan as it affects 
Negroes is similar to that in the United 
States as a whole.” Briefly stated, they 
are: 

(1) Trade unions themselves have been a 
major factor in preventing some competent, 
skilled Negro workers from working at their 
trades and thereby qualifying for union mem- 


bership. 


(2) Invariably Negroes found member- 
ship in these unions closed to them because of 
two factors, (a) an economic factor—the de- 
sire of white workers to hold their monopoly 
of employment in the skilled trades—and 
(b) a social factor—a denial of membership 
to Negro workers because of a color prejudice 
and a fear that association in trade unions 
would ultimately work for the “social equal- 
ity” of Negroes and whites. 


(3) Practically no benefits accrued to 
Negro workers from their strike-breaking 
activities, for usually at the end of strikes 
they were replaced by the striking white 
workers. 


(4) Negro membership in unions of the 
highly skilled workers is negligible, but there 
has been a marked increase in organized 
workers in unskilled occupations. 


(5) As a rule Negro members do not 
hold executive offices. 


(6) Practices with reference to the accep- 
tance of Negro workers into union member- 
ship vary from complete acceptance into 
membership on an equal basis with white 
workers, as in the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, to a complete exclu- 
sion of Negro workers by constitutional pro- 
vision as in the Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America, the railroad Brotherhoods and 
others. 

The author quotes at length, in the 


appendix, an address made by the present 
reviewer at the Conference on the Eco. 
nomic Status of the Negro, held in Wash- 
ington, in 1933. There would be no oc- 
casion to mention this except that it con- 
tains a most unfortunate error in tran- 
scription. The facts were taken from a 
survey of occupational opportunities in 
New York by the Vocational Survey Com- 
mission, an exceedingly valuable and en- 
lightening report which the Commission 
has not yet published or even made pub- 
lic. Referring to white employing printers 
with union shops, Dr. Franklin's quota- 
tion reads: “All the employers of the 
union shop group found the Negro 
worker unsatisfactory.” Happily, just the 
opposite was true. The employes were 
found satisfactory, eminently so. 

The gist of the matter is summed up 
in the final conclusion: “It is becoming 
increasingly evident that if labor is to con- 
serve and add to the gains already made, 
the Negro workers must become more 
truly an integral part of the labor move- 
ment—both local and national. Organized 
labor must put aside its traditional atti- 
tude toward Negro workers as a special 
class of workers, for there can be no soli- 
darity of workers—and that is a basic fac- 
tor in determining the complete success 
of any organized labor movement—if one 
is considered as a black worker and an- 
other as a white worker; all should be 
regarded merely as workers. The funda- 
mental labor problems of all workers are 
the same; all are interested in better 
working conditions, shorter working 
hours, increased wages, security on the 
job and protection against exploitation by 
employers of labor who are primarily in- 
terested in bargaining to get the greatest 
quantity of efficient labor at the lowest 
possible cost. Just as there is no longer a 
place in the labor movement of an indus- 
trial center for individual bargaining, 
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there is no place for bargaining of indi- 
vidual groups of workers in the same 
crafts, trades or professions, divided along 
racial lines.” 

Those unions with social vision, with 
an understanding that control means re- 
sponsibility, have contributed indirectly 
vastly more to the welfare of all workers 
than they could ever have contributed di- 
rectly through restriction, exclusion, and 
narrow occupational provincialism. And 
perhaps the greatest contribution might 
be made through the fostering of effec- 
tive public vocational training for all 
workers, young and old. But that is an- 
other and a longer story, an important 
chapter of which lies dormant in the files 
of the Vocational Survey Commission. It 
needs to be told. In the meanwhile Dr. 
Franklin deserves commendation for his 
fine presentation. 

FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Metropolitan Vocational High School 
New York City 

ee 


PSYCHOLOGY OF HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS FOR EXECUTIVES. By J. L. 
Rosenstein. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1936. Pp. xiii + 284. $2.50. 
Ordinarily, the announcement of a 
book written by a psychologist and ad- 
dressed to business executives, occasions 
general approbation from those who are 
primarily concerned with the advance- 
ment of industrial psychology. In this 
instance, industrial psychologists will won- 
der if the author's attempt to interest 
management in the clinical approach is 
not anticipating its necessary background 
by many years. The thesis, that back of 
every loss in efficiency and every iota of 
organizational trouble there is, among 
others, a psychological reason, will not 
be disputed. However, the wisdom of in- 
troducing clinical analysis as a preventor 
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or an eliminator of such disturbances is 
open to question, and the subject will be 
discussed in no dispassionate manner by 
personnel men, industrial relations coun- 
selors, company physicians, and industrial 
psychologists. 

Psychology is an inc reasingly successful 
technology, part of which lends itself to 
industrial application. Industrial psycholo- 
gists (industrial, to distinguish them from 
clinical psychologists ) for fifteen years 
have insisted that selection and training 
methods can be quantified and reduced to 
approximate scientific accuracy. Since they 
have been able to present their more and 
more satisfactory results in clear-cut, ob- 
jective terminology, these psychologists 
have won the respect and confidence of 
cost-minded executives. It is essentially 
unfortunate, then, at this time, to reintro- 
duce the psychological approach under 
a different guise; to substitute for graphs 
and tables qualitative case histories; to 
ask the executive to understand and to use 
such terms as 
“reaction organization,” and 


“reaction biography,” 

“ulopoda’ 
(which is another way of saying “ultimate 
limit of the possibility of developing 
ability’’); to bite off a larger bite of the 
industrial pie than present-day methods in 
clinical psychology warrant. 

With the many recent advances in so- 
cial legislation before him, the executive 
will question if it is now his lot to care 
for maladjusted personalities as well 
Everyone will agree that it is econom- 
ically necessary, and eminently humane, 
to “‘save’’ a skilled workman who has be- 
come temporarily confused. But many 
psychologists of several years’ experience 
in large organizations will argue that they 


have been successful in weeding out cases 
of incipient maladjustment before the ap- 
plicant has gone through the employment 
office, that such cases should at the pres- 
ent time be turned over to the proper 
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social agencies, that the problem of today 
is one of selection and training, and that, 
if the problems which Rosenstein poses 
at the end of his book are typical, then 
a course in common sense would be more 
valuable than a course in clinical psychol- 
ogy. Quite apart from this argument is 
the view that, even should industry be 
asked to care for the broken personality, 
the function is properly that of the med- 
ical officer. One common-sense suggestion 
from him is probably worth many hours 
of analysis by the clinical psychologists. 
The clinical psychologist may here be of 
service as an instructor, but not as a 
practitioner. 

Since the book is written primarily for 
executives, it is not documented, but it 
is surprisingly free from unsupported gen- 
eralizations. The general principles upon 
which the book is based, and which ap- 
pear in the form of excerpts, are, in the 
main, constructed from recognized find- 
ings. 

The impressions aroused by the book 
may be summarized briefly; factual, but 
too far ahead of its proper time and neces- 
sary groundwork; interesting, but cursory, 
abrupt, and jerky; unfortunate, because 
many extremely good executives may try 
to become clinicians overnight; fantastic, 
because of the author’s preference for an 
impressive terminology; all in all, not a 
good book to recommend to management. 

James H. TAYLOR 


Ivorydale, Ohio 
of 


PERSONNEL PROGRAMS IN BANKS. By 
Eleanor Davis. Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Industrial Relations Section, 1936. 
Pp. 56. 

This volume is an analysis of the “per- 
sonnel plans and methods in effect in 
fifty outstanding banks, both large and 
small.” It reveals actual methods in meet- 
ing personnel problems against which the 


alert personnel officer or director may well 
measure his own achievements. 

Generalizations are always difficult in a 
field such as this, yet Miss Davis’s mono- 
gtaph generalizes deftly where possible, 
and, where no generalization is practicable, 
quotes directly from widely divergent 
opinions. In short, there is nothing “for 
sale." Deliberate propaganda for particu- 
lar doctrines is conscientiously reduced to 
a minimum. 

While the duties of the personnel of- 
ficers, or directors, or departments vary 
widely from bank to bank, Miss Davis is 
able to reduce those of the banks analyzed 
to three types: (1) ‘‘an executive unit in 
which are centered those problems and 
activities having to do with the selection, 
promotion, payment, training, and han- 
dling of employees and with plans for 
their welfare and security”; (2) an organi- 
zation more limited in scope, generally a 
part of the operating division of the bank, 
having less opportunity for vigorous ac- 
complishment and becoming more a rou- 
tine method for securing new employees 
and administering necessary activities and 
records; (3) a separate department which 
does little except contact and perhaps hire 
the clerical and stenographic and service 
workers of the bank. In some banks there 
is no centralizing handling of personnel, 
but each department secures and manages 
its own. 

On the stated foundations are based 
outlines of how the various duties are 
carried out, and the policies that are fol- 
lowed. Touching briefly on these topics 
we find: 

(1) Hiring. Here is developed the fact 
that suggestions by officers, employees, and 
customers of a bank with reference to new 
employee material may prove a blessing 
as well as an evil. As a means of securing 
new employees, the high schools, colleges, 
scout groups, commercial agencies, and 
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those who apply of their own initiative, 
sre given careful consideration. This chap- 
ter deals also with types of application 
blanks, and entrance tests of a general as 
well as technical nature. The latter are 
applied mostly to applicants for steno- 
graphic and machine operative positions. 
The topic of women in banks and their 
chances for official recognition is discussed, 
ind it has been found that not many 
reach the goal, that prejudices and other 
handicaps exist, although there are few 
definite rules against the employment of 
women in official positions. 

(2) Salary Administration, Ratings, and 
Promotions. It is good to see that detailed 
descriptions are given of various rating 
plans; there is reproduced a rating sheet 
with which the writer happens to be rather 
familiar. A systematic rating system is 
most important to any bank. The Chase 
National Bank prepares these reports not 
only to obtain a general idea of the em- 
ployee’s ability and prospects, but also to 
enable division heads to regard carefully 
the men and women under their supervi- 
sion. Our organization believes these 
ratings require much thought and that 
they strongly drive home to the division 
head his duties as an executive. Over a 
period of years the sheets provide a com- 
prehensive and enlightening picture of the 
individual’s worth, and are valuable in 
artiving at decisions with respect to pos- 
sible transfers and promotions, and also, 
where necessary, as a means of construc- 
tive criticism. Salary standardization and 
promotional policies are discussed in de- 
tail by the author, and should prove in- 
structive for those whose responsibility 
and interest lie in that direction. 

(3) Educational Plans. In recent years 
bank executives have realized that the 
many ramifications of modern banking 
have made bank educational plans neces- 
sary. No longer is it sufficient to place a 


young man in a page job and expect that 
by working through various departments 
he will obtain a well rounded knowledge 
of banking. Regardless of how much or 
how little formal education the young man 
has had he must supplement his know- 
ledge with technical training. Therefore, 
it is only proper that Miss Davis should 
give first place in her discussion of edu 
cational plans to the part the American 
Institute of Banking has played in the 
educational development of our bankers. 
This organization, affiliated with the 
American Bankers Association, offers 
courses beginning with simple banking 
subjects to those offering detailed know- 
ledge of a post-graduate nature 

(4) Plans for Financial Security. The 
author finds that “plans which will in- 
crease employees’ financial security are 
performing a very great service, both to 
them and to the institution for which they 
work. In the case of bank employees, this 
is doubly true. Here, as elsewhere, finan- 
cial worry interferes with accomplishment. 
The employee who is harassed by debt or 
by urgent calls for expenditures which he 
cannot meet is in no frame of mind to do 
good work. Neither is he in any frame of 
mind to be entrusted with large sums of 
money day after day.” These are good, 
common-sense conclusions. 

(5) Medical and Health Services. Ac- 
cording to the material gathered in this 
résumé, there is not much of a standard 
with reference to medical departments in 
banks. However, some banks, especially 
the larger organizations, have arrange- 
ments ranging in scope from an attending 
nurse to fully equipped medical depart- 
ments. Medical departments refrain from 
actual treatment, except in cases of first 
aid or very minor ailments. An outline is 
given of restaurant facilities provided by 
many banks for their employees 

(6) Group Relations. A chapter on 
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group relations ends this report, and there 
is also a well selected bibliography for 
those who wish to delve more deeply into 
any of the topics mentioned. 

By observing from this work what has 
been accomplished by personnel officers 
in banks throughout the country, person- 
nel men in general can obtain sane sug- 
gestions as to policies that may be adopted 
also by commercial and industrial institu- 
tions, as well as intelligent analysis of 
practices which they may already be fol- 
lowing. 

Miss Davis has contributed to the de- 
velopment of a field which is now being 
recognized as a distinct profession, and 
one that requires men of vision, capable of 
honest interpretation of trends and poli- 
cies—that of personnel administration 
and management. 

ALBERT M. JONES 
The Chase National Bank 
New York City 

a 4 

INTELLIGENCE, CONCRETE AND AB- 
STRACT. A STUDY IN DIFFERENTIAL 
TRAITS. By W. P. Alexander. London, 
British Journal of Psychology, Monograph 
Supplements, XIX, 1935. Pp. 177. 

This is another study in an ever-increas- 
ing list of researches upon the general 
problem of whether we can isolate “mental 
factors,” or (statistically) “unitary traits.” 
Spearman’s g or general intellective fac- 
tor, long a center of controversy, is now 
pretty generally accepted, in some form at 
least, by psychologists. Along with g, we 
may consider as promising candidates for 
traitship or independent existence, verbal 
ability, numerical ability, and perhaps 
memory and mental speed. In the present 
extensive research, Alexander sets out to 
discover whether “practicai ability” can 
be added to this list: whether such an 
ability exists, and if so, whether it be 


measured by available tests. Practical 
ability is defined as “that ability or com- 
bination of abilities which can be measured 
by performance tests of intelligence.” The 
author points out, moreover, that practical 
ability as he conceives of it, does not in- 
volve manual dexterity alone, but requires 
the same type of thinking and problem 
solving demanded by verbal intelligence 
tests. 

Four groups of subjects were employed 
in this research. These groups were made 
up of both sexes, and varied in age from 
10 years to around 30 years; but each 
group was fairly homogeneous per se. In 
general, three groups of tests were admin- 
istered: tests of general intelligence (ver- 
bal ability), of practical ability, and of 
mechanical aptitude. 

In analyzing his correlational data, 
Alexander employed all of the recent 
methods of factor analysis including the 
tetrad-difference method of Spearman and 
the multiple factor methods of Hotelling 
and of Thurstone. The results of these 
analyses agree fairly well. 

To those who are primarily interested 
in vocational guidance, the chief value of 
this research will lie, I think, in the pos- 
sibilities presented by Alexander's battery 
of practical ability tests. Alexander argues 
at some length the need for taking ac- 
count of actual ability-variables in voca- 
tional and educational guidance. That 
there is need for more analytical study of 
test batteries, and more careful evaluation 
of specific tests in terms of acceptable 
criteria, I am sure we will all agree. The 
present study is valuable as demonstrating 
the necessity of taking account of practi- 
cal ability or practical intelligence in assay- 
ing an individual's potentialities. 

HENRY E. GARRETT 
Department of Psychology, 
Columbia University 
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(The following books and pamphlets have 
been vecelt ed and placed On exbibil in the 

rary of the National Occupational Con- 

ference ) 
Barbash, Jack. Apprenticeship Admittance 
Requirements in Trade Unions in New York 
City. New York, Division of General Edu- 
cation, New York University, 1936. Pp. 36. 
Paper. 10 cents. 

Covers the building, garment, metal, and print 
ing trades, together with some miscellaneous ones. 

Byram, H. M. Occupations for the Agri- 
culturally Trained. No. 1 in the publications 
of the Iowa Vocational Agriculture Program- 
Planning Committee. Ames, Ia., Collegiate 
Press, 1936. Pp. 28. Unpriced. 

A pamphlet for the use of agriculture teachers. 
Also useful for counselors wishing to help pupils 
gain a better idea of agricultural occupations. 
Especial emphasis upon finding suitable and nat- 
ural occupations related to agriculture for pupils 
with farm experience. A generous bibliography of 
books and pamphlets on the subject includes col- 
lateral references to general books on occupations 
and listings of motion picture films available. 
chart and classification of agricultural occupations 
is included. 

Byrne, Harriet A. The Effects of the De- 
pression on Wage Earners’ Families: A Sec- 
ond Survey of South Bend. Washington, U. 
S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
1936. Pp. 32. 5 cents. Paper. 

A 1932 follow-up of an original 1930 survey of 
two Indiana communities conducted by means of 
home interviews. Includes statistics on age and 
nativity, marital status, housing, adjustments made, 
financial arrangements, employment and earned in- 
come, with special reference to women. According 
to the Director of the Women’s Bureau “the find- 
ings are eloquent testimony of the need for social 
legislation.” 

Caliver, Ambrose. Availability of Educa- 
tion to Negroes in Rural Communities. 
Washington, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, Office of Education, 1936. Pp. 86. 10 
cents. Paper. 

Clarke, Eric T. Music in Everyday Life. 
New York, W. W. Norton Co., Inc. 1935. 
Pp. 288. $3.00. 

Designed to answer the questions: What aspects of 
music in America today seem most important ?; and, 
How can music best be furthered ? This volume is the 
result of a study financed by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. Chapter 9 on music as a profession will be 
helpful for guidance in music. “The profession is 
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Fansler, Thomas 
An Analysis of Calls 
the New York State Emp 
New York, Division of Ger 
New York University, 1936 

Includes an interest 
tabulation of want = 
York City newspapers over a | 
25 cents. 

Federal Board for Vocatior 
Vocational Trainin: ror Avi ii 2911 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1932. Pp. 286. 35 Illustrated. 
Revised edition. 

Contains a general discussi 
aviation, and prescribes n 
ing programs, cusses j 
appropriate curriculum. A bib 

Fitzpatrick, Edward A. Readings in 
Philosophy of Education. New York, D Ap 
pleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. 810. 
$3.50. 

A collection of 73 
education from Aristotle 
excerpts belong to the field of 
and guidance, and other topics 
résumé of educational aims 
lution, sex, heredity, 
ulum, the family, tests 
finance. This volume is one 
College Texts series 

Gardner, Ella. 
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Labor, Children’s Bureau, 1936. Pp. 122. 15 
cents. Paper. 

Giles, G. R. Careers for Boys and Girls. 
Melbourne, Robertson & Mullens, Ltd., 1936. 
Pp. 256. 3s. 

A reliable manual informing young people about 
approximately 500 occupations classified under the 
categories of rural, transport, industrial, commercial, 
domestic, and professional, with introductory ma- 
terial. The author, a vocational guidance officer of 
the education department, Victoria, is an outstand- 
ing specialist in Australian vocational education. 

Glueck, Eleanor T. Evaluative Research in 
Social Work. New York, New York School 
of Social Work, 1936. Pp. 28. Paper. 

Haber, William, and Stanchfield, Paul L. 
Unemployment, Relief and Economic Se- 
curity. Lansing, Mich., State of Michigan, 
1936. Pp. 330. Unpriced. Paper. 

Hopkins, Harry L. Spending to Save. New 
York, W. W. Norton and Co., 1936. Pp. 
198. $1.50. 

The nine chapters of this volume sketch the 
depression in the United States: the rise of unem- 
ployment, the decline of the states, the misery of 
the nation, emergency action, civil works, tran- 
sients, the farmer on relief, works progress, the 
outlook. The Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
trator thus reviews the relief picture in America 
during the past six years and urges the establish- 
ment of a permanent security program for the 
nation, 

Hunter College Committee of the Faculty 
on Vocational Guidance. What to Do in the 
World's Work. New York, Hunter College, 
1936. 3rd rev. ed. Pp. 64. Paper. 

Part I lists the appropriate vocations under each 
department of the College; Part II lists vocations 
alphabetically, indicating under each occupation 
courses of instruction available at the College which 
are considered essential to preparation for it; 
and details other courses considered desirable or 
helpful, advanced professional or technical train- 
ing required, and fields of employment. There is 
also a list of civil service positions advertised as 
open during the past year, and a bibliography of 
recent vocational literature in the Hunter College 
Library concludes the pamphlet. 

Kiwanis Counselor's Handbook. Chicago, 
Kiwanis International, 1936. Pp. 20. Paper. 
Unpriced. 

Lockwood, Albertine. The Perfect Secre- 
tary: How to Become One. Boston, Lock- 
wood Vocational Service, 120 Tremont St., 
1936, 

This is a very interesting pamphlet, prepared for 
the secretary who wishes to be something more 
than a stenographer and typist. It gives specific 
instructions as to the general set-up of a letter, 
modern methods of composition and punctuation, a 
list of proper salutations in addressing public off- 


cials. It should be in the hands of every person 
interested in becoming “a perfect secretary.” 

Milwaukee, City of, Board of School Di- 
rectors. Elementary Principles of Diesel-En. 
gine Construction. Milwaukee, The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. 126. Unpriced. 

Peters, Iva L. A Study of Employability of 
Women in Selected Sections of the United 
States. New York, National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 
Inc., 1936. Paper. Pp. 34. 25 cents. 

Interviews with 212 business and professional 
women of seven geographically varied states dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1935. Details the occupa- 
tional distribution, education, and age and sex 
discrimination of the individuals reporting. Espe- 
cially stresses the importance of personal appearance 
in obtaining and retaining positions. 
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DAVID SNEDDEN (“Whither Vocational Ed 
ucation?”’), professor-emeritus of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, now resides 
in Palo Alto, Calif., and offers a lecture pro 
gram on a wide variety of sociological and 
educational topics. Dr. Snedden has had a 
vast experience as teacher, college university 
professor, public lecturer, state commissioner 
of education, and author. His publications 
include volumes on educational sociology, vo 
cational education, and civic education. 

THOMAS H. BRIGGS (“Intended to Arous: 
Discussion”) is professor of Education 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. D: 
Briggs has published several volumes deal 
ing with the teaching of English in the se 
ondary schools, and is a frequent contributor 
to educational journals. His extracurricular 
experiences include advisory positions with 
the New York City Schools, and the U. S 
Bureau of Education. He is a member of the 
national committee on research in secondary 
education, and Chairman of the NEA com- 
mittee on issues in secondary education. He 
is also Chairman of the NEA Committee on 
Orientation and member of the NEA Com- 
mittee on Planning, Department of Secondary 
School Principals. The recommendations for 
Vocational Education as made by this latter 
committee were published in the December, 
1936 issue of OCCUPATIONS. 

WILBUR I. GOOCH (“A Non-School Youth 
Counseling Institute”) who is Field Repre- 
sentative of NOC, sends us this report from 
Providence, Rhode Island, where he is con- 
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tinuing his occupational research. Dr. Gooch 
is the author of a monograph on Junior High 
School Costs, and his contributions to gui- 
dance have frequently been presented in this 
magazine. His two J etailed and significant 
reports on major field activities: “Vocational 
Guidance in Rockland County” and “‘Breath- 
itt County in the Southern Appalachians,” 
appeared as supplementary sections to our 
May and June issues of 1936, respectively. 
Another important feature of the Providence 
guidance program was described in Dr. 
Gooch’s article, “Rhode Island’s Census of 
Occupations,” published in the November, 
1936 issue of OCCUPATIONS. 

WINIFRED M. HAUSAM (‘Community Vo- 
cational Guidance for Adults”) is Director 
of Western Personnel Service, an outstand- 
ing organization in the field of personnel and 
occupational research. 

She contributed “Adult Guidance Outside 
of Full-Time School Situations” to the Oc- 
tober, 1934 issue of OCCUPATIONS. 

GEORGE V. MOSER (“Community Vocational 
Guidance for Adults’) is now Technical As- 
sistaat for the Pasadena Employment Bureau, 
after a year and a half as a counselor there, 
aiding in organization of the placement and 
counseling service. Receiving the M.A. degree 
at Teachers College, Columbia University in 
1929, he held the Rockefeller Foundation 
Fellowship in Guidance and Personnel under 
the direction of Mary H. S. Hayes, 1932-33. 
After two years as an interviewer with the 
New York Edison Company he was Per- 
sonnel Staff Assistant for one year with the 
Parmelee System, New York, and also was 
associated with the Home Relief Bureau in 
New York. 

FRANCIS MAULE (“Is It Possible to Have 
a Job for Everybody?”) has had considerable 
experience as a writer, and has been par- 
ticularly successful with the preparation of 
radio scripts. Miss Maule is the author of She 
Strives to Conguer: Business Behavior, Op 
portunities and Job Requirements for Wo- 
men, published in 1934. 

JAMES MITCHELL CLARKE (“Manager of 
a City’s Business”) wrote “What It Takes 
to Be a Plumber” for Occupations (No- 
vember, 1935, pp. 125-128), and “Garage 
Mechanic: A J Men Like,” which ap- 
peared in the December, 1936 issue of this 
magazine. Formerly an editor of Adventure, 
and of McClure’s Magazine, he now devotes 
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his full time to writing. His present home 
is in San Diego, Calif. 

C. G. BLUETT (‘Counseling the Hard of 
Hearing’) has been a training officer for the 
California State Bureau for Vocational Re- 
habilitation for the past five years. He has 
done graduate work at the University of 
Oregon and at Stanford University in educa- 
tion, statistics, and pyschology, and he has 
served as research assistant in the Personnel 
and Training Department of the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. Mr. Bluett is at 
present Chairman of the Legislative Com 
mittee of the American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing. He has published articles in va- 
rious Magazines on vocational guidance for 
the hard of hearing and recently prepared a 
Survey of the Physically Handicapped in 
State Service, a bulletin issued by the De- 
partment of Education. 

MARY V. ROBINSON (‘A Bulletin Display 
for Counselors”) is chief of the Division of 
Public Information, Women’s Bureau, U. § 
Department of Labor. She has been with the 
Bureau since 1923. Before her conne 
the Bureau took graduate courses 
writing. Miss Robinson prepares 
vises the preparation of the B 
releases, popular bulletins and arti: 
material, and exhibits. Her work 
reau has also included the writing 
tical reports, the investigation of in 
conditions of women workers, and 
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supervision. 

DONALD M. CRESSWELI { Skil 
Shortage’’) joined the staff of th lational 
Occupational Conference as Mat ng Ed 
itor of OCCUPATIONS, effective September 15, 
1936. Graduated from Pennsylvania State 
College in 1918, Mr. Cresswe 
rector of the Department of Public Informa- 


at that institutior 


1! } / 
it SCrved as dal- 


tion and College Editor 
for over twelve years, and in 1932 he became 
Principal Public Information Editor for the 
Department of Public Instruction of the Com 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 
SHIRLEY WELLS (‘The Motion 
Actor”) since her graduation from the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, in 1933, 
has attended a theatre school, been engaged 
in little theatre work, and has played minor 
réles in motion pictures. Miss Wells opened 
in a new production in San Francisco last 
month. She hopes to appear on the New York 


stage in the near future. 
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NEW HARPER 
VOCATIONAL VOLUMES 


APTITUDES AND APTITUDE TESTING 
by WALTER V. BINGHAM 


Are there, now available, any reliable criteria for determining and measuring 
aptitudes? And, if so, to what degree are they practical for use in vocational 
work? These questions—of specific interest to all who advise with those wishing 
to plan their educational and occupational future intelligently—are answered in 
this first published work, clearly and frankly, by a distinguished psychologist 
who sets forth the considered conclusions drawn from his careful and intensive 
research into the whole problem of aptitudes and aptitude testing. An indis- 
pensable reference manual for all vocational counselors and personnel workers 

$3.00 


HOW TO FIND AND FOLLOW YOUR CAREER 
by WILLIAM J. REILLY 
Everyone has a special talent that can bring success and happiness, but only a 
few know how to develop it. In this new volume, a vocational expert presents 


the practical, st tep by-step methods by which he has helped hundreds of clients 
to discover their latent abilities and to cash in on them. $1.75 


YOUR WORK ABILITIES 


How to Express and Apply Them Through Man Power Specifications 
by A. W. RAHN 


This book does not expound a theory—it reveals a practice, the “Man Power 
Specification.” Here is practical, successfully tested help on how to evaluate 
and present capab lities and exper! rence to prospective employers in a way not 
only to arouse favor ible interest and attention but to create favorable action as 


well. An invaluable manual for employed and unemployed alike who want to 
put all their abilities to cena for them and an excellent working tool for use 
by executives in selecting the right men for positions throughout their companies. 
$1.75 
FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
42 East 33rd Street, New York City 
Please send me mies af 
-) APTITUDES AND APTITUDE TESTING , $3.00 
HOW TO FIND AND FOLLOW YOUR CAREER 1.75 
YOUR WORK ABILITIES 1.75 
I emit the price within 10 days or return the book(s). 
T) Remittance enclosed [) Send COLD. 
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! Valuable material for 
i the personnel counsellor 


INDIVIDUALIZING EDUCATION 


By Means of Applied Personnel Procedures 








By J. E. WALTERS, Ph.D., Director of Personnel, Schools of Engineering, and 
Professor of Personnel Administration, Purdue University 
: This book has numerous valuable features; of especial interest is the treatment of 
H personnel systems and practical techniques. The content falls naturally int 
Part I deals with Decentralized Personnel Procedures, Part II with th 
Personnel Department or Guidance Bureau, and Part III with Personnel Meth 
tools and processes by means of which effective guidance is accomplished. 


“Dr. Walters’ book is a practical man’s report of a great many definite 


experiments in many aspects of personnel work. It will serve a most useful 
purpose in the stimulation of practice in the personnel field to a point 
where it more nearly approaches the prevailing educational philosophy of 
leaders in this field."—ESTHER LLOYD JONES, President, American 
College Personnel Association, in “Occupations” 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


278 page 5 
30 illus. 
6 by 9 
$2.50 
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SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS, 
TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS 


We Place You in the Better Positions 
Copyright Booklet “How to Apply for 


a School, etc., etc.,” free to members, 
50 cents to non-members 


—— = -— 


PRON ¥ 47 TEACHERS 


lGFNCY 





Largest and Most Successful 
Teachers’ Agency in the West 


Ww. Rurrer, Pu.D., Manager 
Established 1906 

















THE CHOICE 
OF A VOCATION 


By E. G. WILLIAMSON 
Director of University Testing Bureau 
GENERAL COLLEGI 


University of Minnesota 


This book is intended as a text for 
courses in vocational guidance, or a 
handbook for student advisers. It 
surveys the whole realm of ox 
tional possibilities, tells th oppor 
tunities offered by the various 
fields, and gives the training 
aptitude requirements of those who 
wish to enter them. 


Ready for fall Probable price, $2.50 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
257 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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| |. . Mr. Parker's book will be of real service, and the NOC makes 
| 
| a contribution by this useful tool... .” 
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BOOKS ABOUT JOBS 


A Bibliography of Occupational Literature 





by WILLARD E. PARKER 


Now ready—the long-awaited bibliography of occupational litera- 
ture published for the National Occupational Conference by the 
American Library Association. 


BOOKS ABOUT Joss is intended to help vocational counselors, teach- 
ers, and librarians in answering inquiries and furnishing material 
on occupations. Approximately 8,000 references, listed in some 600 
job classifications, are grouped according to similarity of functions. 





Under each of 28 main headings—from Agriculture to Writing— 
the jobs related to it are listed alphabetically. References useful to 
persons of all ages are included. Annotations usually indicate 
whether the material is suitable for junior high school, senior high 
school, or college level. 





Directory of publishers. Index. 
416 pages. Cloth $3.00 





Order from the 


American Library Association 
520 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, IIL 
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- 
National Occupational Conference 


Purposes and Activities 


PYVHE NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE is interested in all aspects of 
| yorBernwer adjustment, and in cooperative efforts to study this prot es It 
seeks to encourage research on occupational Opportunities, requirements, and trends, 
on the measurement of individual differences having occupat ional significance, and 
on means of improving the adjustment of the worker throu gh education, guidance 
and training. 

The Conference publishes books, pamphlets, and periodicals, which are sold 
at cost. It also provides a clearing house and consulting service for educational 
institutions, libraries, and other interested organizations. No charge is made { 
any assistance which can be given by mail. Upon — a staff officer of tl 
Conference will visit local institutions for consultation regarding the organization 
of work designed to contribute to the better occupational enn Aion of more than 
one person. The Conference will contribute the services of staff officers for such trips 
but will expect local institutions to defray the necessary expenses. The work of 
the Conference does not include counseling with individu als regarding their personal 
occupational problems. 

The NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE is administered through the 
American Association for Adult Education. j 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine 


CCUPATIONS, THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE, is the offi 

tional Vocational Guidance Association and the medium for dissemina 
occupational information resulting from the work of the National Occupational 
It is published nine times a year, ‘ton October through June 

The subject matter is designed to appeal to persons interested in all phases of guidance, 
in the school, industry, business, social agencies, and service clubs. Thr =h articles by 
authoritative writers, through reviews of new literature, and through reports on research and 
on events and developments, all the latest information on the occupational adjustment of 
youth and of the adult is interestingly presented. 


thie era anEaDEERED ERE 


OCCUPATIONS, tHe Vocationat GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 
227 Futon Street, New Yor«x Ciry 


[) Please enter my subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, at $3.50 a year 


0 I wish to become a member of the National Vocational Guidance Association at $3.50 a year 
which includes a year’s subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


© Please inform me as to the nearest Local Vocational Guidance Branch Associatior 
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Secretary. 


Chairman. 
Secretary. 
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Secretary. 


President. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


President. 


Secretary. 


President. 
Secretary. 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, LEONA C. BUCHWALD 
Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Executive Secretary and Editor of the Magazine, Frep C. SMITH 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


First Vice-President 
R. B. CUNLIFFE 
Associate Professor of Education 
Rutgers University 
Second Vice-President 
BARBARA H. WRIGHT 
Supervisor of Vocational Guidance 
Minneapolis Public Schools 
Treasurer 
WILLIAM F. PATTERSON 
Secretary, Federal Committee on Ap- 
prentice Training, Washington, D. C. 
Trustees 
FRANCES CUMMINGS 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs 
New York City 


ARTHUR J. JONES 
Professor of Secondary Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


O. LATHAM HATCHER 
Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
Richmond, Virginia 


HARRY D. KITSON 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


GEORGE E. MYERS 
Professor of Vocational Education 
University of Michigan 


C. E. PARTCH 
Dean, School of Education 
Rutgers University 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Atlanta, Georgia 
HAROLD H. BIxLer 
KATHERINE WATSON 
Community Employment Service 


Breathitt County, Ky. 
Marie R. TURNER 
LILLIAN B. RuGH 

Jackson, Ky. 


Capital District of New York 
Lucy BENSON 
ANNA M. NOLAN 

Hackett Junior High School, Albany 


Central Kansas 
Har ey F. STAM 
S. EzrA MCCULLOH 
Windom 

Central New York 
HARRY HEPNER 
Vircinia D. KELLEY 
Office of Dean of Women 
Syracuse University 
Chicago 

LESTER J. SCHLOERB 
FLORENCE E. CLARK 
5527 University Avenue, Chicago 


Cincinnati 


President. CHARLES E. Leg 
Secretary. 


Mary P. Corre 
216 East Ninth Street 


Colorado 
President. Rosa M. SCHODER 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mary L. Kotz 
School of Commerce, University of Denver 


Connecticut 
President. MILLARD DARLING 
Secretary-Treasurer. MARGUERITE G. HEALY 
Hillhouse High School, New Haven 


Dallas 
President. F.L. CHAMBERS 
Secretary-Treasurer. LUCILLE ADKISSON 
4236 Potomac Street 


Detroit 
President. EREMINAH D. JERRARD 
Secretary. LAURA LESH 


Cleveland Intermediate School 


Georgia (Colored) 
President. BAZOLINE E. USHER 
Secretary. Hattie V. Fecer 
Atlanta University 


Iowa 
President. C.E. MILLER 
Secretary-Treasurer. M. BeLie SMITH 


Horace Mann Junior High School, Burlington 


Kansas City, Kansas 
Presiden:. PETER SHELLENBERGER 
Secretary. R.C. JOHNSON 


Central Junior High School 
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Kentucky 
President. Mrs. SARAH B. HOLMES 
Secretary-Treasurer. CHARLES HUBBARD 
Route 2, Henderson 

Maryland 
dent. NORMAN A. LUFBURROW 
Mrs. Etsa H. WILLHIDE 








Secretar). 







Milwaukee 
President. C.H. BUNCH 
Secretary. RUTH HURLBUT 





Girls’ Junior Technical High School 
Minneapolis 
President. Marcia A. EDWARDS 
Secretary-Treasurer. ANNIE MCCRADIB 
Roosevelt High School 
Nebraska 
President. CHARLES FORDYCE 
Secretary. C.C. MINTEER 
Nebraska University, Lincoln 
New England 
President. WuLLIAM H. SHUMWAY 
Secretary. ARCHIBALD TAYLOR 
15 Beacon St., Boston 
New Jersey 
President. ARNOLD M. NEss 
Secretary. JASON N. KEMP 
Roosevelt High School, Rahway 
New Orleans 
President. JAMES J. FORTIER 
Secretary. EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY 
703 Carondelet Si., New Orleans 
New York City 
President. Esa G. BECKER 
Secretary. ANNA May JONES 
Butler Hall, 88 Morningside Drive 


North Carolina 
President. R.S. PROCTOR 
Secretary-Treasurer. C.P.RICHMAN 
202 Irwin Apts., Durham 


Northeastern Ohio 
President. ©. C. Tuck 
Secretary. Este MITCHELL 
9411 Beacon St., Cleveland 


Northern California 
President. EstHer A. DAYMAN 
Secretary. ETHEL M. Coss 
Marin Junior College 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 
MARGARET MACDONALD 
Marie E. DorEMuUS 


Rhode Island 
President. CHARLES H. PEASLEY 
Secretary. Mary Le B. B. SANFORD 
Administration Building 
Providence 
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Gwynns Falls Park Jr. High School, Baltimore 





CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONS 


College Teachers of Guidance: WALTER B. JONES. 
Dept. Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Occupational Research: CLEO MuURTLAND, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


State Guidance: HAROLD L. HOLBROOK, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa 





Rochester, New York 
President. MARINETTE THURSTON 
Secretary. JOYCE E. SHARER 
Charlotte High School 
St. Louis 
President. Avice E. May 
Secretary. FERON TROXEI 
Jefferson College 
Seattle, Washington 
President. CLAUDE F. TURNER 
Secretary. KATHRYN KENNEDY 
Thomas A. Edison Vocational High School 
Southern California 
President. J.H. BEprorpD 
Secretary. HARRIET RIETVELD 
Y. W.C.A., Los Angeles 
South Carolina 
President. ELtison M. SMITH 
Secretary. WiuttiaM A. Huey 
National Loan and Exchange Bank Bldg 

Columbia, S. C. 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
President. Lewis Crossy 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. HELEN KITZINGER 

400 W. 119th street, New York City 

Virginia 
Bessie M. MotrLey 
Mrs. J. N. ELDER 


President. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Hopewell, Va. 
Washington, D. C. 
President. CHESTER W. HOLMES 
Secretary. KARL }. MOSER 
Eliot Junior High School 
Western Massachusetts 
President. T. Marcus KILEY 
Secretary. Mrs. Dorotrny K. Bemis 
Central High School, Springfield 
Western Michigan 
President. Gorbdon W. BEvINS 
Secretary. Boyp R. Swem 
Creston High School, Grand Rapids 
Western Pennsylvania 


President. Mary |. Bower 
Secretary. W. LAWRENCE FIFE 
Arsenal Junior High School, Pittsburgh 
Wisconsin 
President. R.F. Lewis 
Secretary. M.M. HANSEN 


Vocational School, Appleton 
Worcester, Mass. 
President. Ropert C. COLE 


Secretary. Mrs. KATHERINE SHATTUCK 
Y.W.C.A. 
Wyoming 
President. DEAN MORGAN 
Secretary. JUSTINE GENTLE 


Burns, Wyo. 





Rural Guidance: O. LATHAM HATCHER, Southern 


Woman's Educational Alliance, Richmor 


Scholarship: EprrH M. Everett 


Director 
White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia, Pa 
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President, Connecticut College 
JOHN M. BREWER 
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J. DOUGLAS BROWN 
Director, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Univ. 
HENRY BRUERE 
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Federal Agent for Industrial Education, U. 8. Office of 
Education 
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Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Univ. 
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Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
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President, University of Minnesota 
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FRANK CUSHMAN 
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President, Stevens Institute of Technology 
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Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association 
HENRY 8S. DENNISON 
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E—J. WALTER DIETZ 
Superintendent of Industrial Relations, Kearny Works, 
Western Electric Company 
COURTENAY DINWIDDIE 
General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 
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Personnel Director, Standard Oil Company of New York 
EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 
President, Purdue University 
HERMAN FELDMAN 
Professor of Industrial Relations, Dartmouth College 
JOHN A. FITCH 
New York School of Social Work 
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